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(Blackwood’s Mag. May.) 


MY EVENING. 


FAREWELL, bright Sun! mine eyes have “Stop! stop! leave open the glass door 


watch’d 
Thine hour of tender light ; 
And tender twilight! fare thee well, 
And welcome star-crown’d night ! 


Pale! serious! silent! with deep spell 
Lulling the heart to rest— 

As lulls the mother’s low sweet song 
The infant on her breast. 


Mine own beloved hour! mine own! 
Sacred to quiet thought, 

To pensive musings, to calm joys, 
With no false lustre fraught! 


Mine own beloved hour! for now, 
Methinks, with garish day 

[ shut the world out, and with those 
Long lost, or far away, 


The dead, the absent, once again, 
My soul holds converse free— 
To such illusions, Life! how dull 

Thy best reality ! 


The vernal nights are chilly yet, 
And cheerily and bright 

The hearth still blazes, flashing round 
Its ruddy flick’ring light. 


Bring in the lamp—so—set it there, 
Just, where its veiled ray 

(Leaving all else in shadowy tone) 
Falls on my book—and—stay, 


‘* Leave my work by me”—Well'l love 
The needle’s useful art ! 
Tis unambitious, womanly — 

And mine’s a woman’s heart. 


Not that I ply, with sempstress rage 
As if for life or bread— nik 

No—sooth to'say—unconsciously 
Slack’ning the half drawn thread 


F rom fingers poised, as if spell-bound, 
That point the needle wrong, 

“ine eyes toward the open book 
Stray oft, and tarry long— 
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Into that winter bower,” 
For soon therein th’ uprisen moon 
Will pour her silv’ry shower ; 


Will sparkle on those dark-green leaves, 
On that white pavement shine, 

And dally with her eastern love, 
That wreathing jessamine. 


“ Thanks, Lizzy !—-no—there’s nothing 
more 
Thy loving zeal can do— 
Only—Oh yes !—that gipsey* flower, 
Set that beside me too.” 


(That Ethiop, in its China vase) 
“ Ay—set it here—that’s right— 
Shut the door after you.” —’Tis done, 
I’m settled for the night— 


Settled and snug—and first, as if 
The fact to ascertain, 

I glance around, and stir the fire, 
And trim the lamp again. 


Thou dusky flower! I stoop t’ inhale 
Thy fragrance—Thou art one 
That wooeth not the vulgar eye, 
Nor the broad-staring Sun— 


Therefore I love thee! (selfish love 
Such preference may be) 

That thou reservest all thy sweets, 
Coy thing! for night and me. 


What noise was that! Ah, madam puss! 
I know that tender mew— 
That meek white face—those sea-green 
eyes— 
Those whiskers wet with dew, 


To the cold glas (the green-house glass) 
Press’d closely from without— 

Well! thou art heard—I’ll let thee in, 
Though skulking home no doubt 


From lawless prowl —Ah, ruthless cat‘ 
What murder hast thou done ? 

What deeds of rapine, the broad eye 
Of open day that shun ? 


* The night-smelling stock. 
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What! not a feather pluck’d to-night ! 
Is that what thou would’st tell, 

With that soft purr, those winking eyes, 
And waving tail? Well! well! 


I know thee, friend ! but get thee in, 
With Ranger stretch and doze— 
Nay, never growl, old man! her tail 

Just whisk’d across thy nose ; 


But ’twas no act premeditate, 
Thy greatness to molest ; 

There, with that long luxurious sigh, 
Sink down again to rest ; 


But not before one loving look 
T’wards me, with that long sigh, 
Says, “Mistress mine! all’s right! all’s 
well! - 
Thou’rt there, and here am I.” 


That point agreed, we're still again— 
I on my work intent, 

At least, with poring eyes thereon, 
In seeming earnest bent ; 


And fingers, nimble at their task, 
Mechanically true ; 
But heav’n knows where, what scenes the 
while, 
My thoughts are trav’ling to. 


Now far from earth—now over earth, 
Traversing lands and seas— 

Now stringing in a sing-song mood, 
Such idle rhymes as these— 


Now dwelling on departed days ; 
Ah! that’s no lightsome mood— 

On those to come—no longer now 
Through hope’s bright focus view’d— 


* On that which is—ay—there I pause 


No more in young delight ; 
But patient, grateful—we]Jl assured 
‘“* Whatever is, is right.” 


And all to be is in His hands— 
Oh! who would take it thence ? 

Give me not up to mine own will, 
Merciful Providence ! 


Such thoughts—when other thoughts may- 
be 
And dark’hing into gloom— 
Comes to me, like the angel shape, 
That, standing by the tomb, 





Cheer’d those who came to sorrow there— 
And then I see, and bless 

His love in all that He withholds, 
And all I still possess. 


So varied—now with book or work, 
Or pemsive reverie ; 

Or waking dreams, or fancy flights, 
Or scribbling vein maybe ; 


And eke the pencil’s cunning craft, 
Or lowly murmur’d lay, 

To the according Viola, 
Calm evening slips away. 


The felt-shod hours move swiftly on, 
Until the stroke of ten 

(Th’ accustom’d signal) summons round 
My little household—then, 


The door unclosing, enters first 
That aged, faithful friend, 

Whose prayer is with her master’s child, 
Her blameless days to end. 


The younger pair comes close behind, 
But her dear hand alone, 

(Her dear old hand! now tremulous 
With palsying weakness grown,) 


Must rev’rently before me place 
The sacred Book—’tis there ; 
And all our voices, all our hearts, 

Unite in solemn prayer— 


In praise and thanksgiving for all 
The blessings of the light— 

In prayer, that he would keep us through 
The watches of the night. 


A simple rite! and soon perform’d— 
Leaving in every breast 

A heart more fittingly prepared 
For sweet untroubled rest. 


And so we part ; but not before, 
Dear nurse! a kiss from thee 
Imprints my brow—thy fond “ Good 
night!” 
Te God commending me. 


Amen! and may His angels keep 
Their watch around thy bed, 

And guard from ev’ry hurtful thing, 
That venerable head. 





ORIGIN OF VULGAR PROVERBS.—* THE SADDLER OF BAW'TRY.’ 


There is a saying applied to a man 
who will not stay to finish his bottle or 
his pot, “ that he will be hanged for 
leaving his liquor, like the saddler of 
Bawtry.” ‘The case was this: there 
was formerly, and indeed it has not 
been long suppressed, an ale-house, to 
this day called “ the Gallows House,” 
situate between the city of York 
and its Tyburn ; at which house the 
cart always used to stop, and there 
the convict and the other parties were 


refreshed with liquors ; but the rash 
and precipitate saddler,under sentence, 
and on his road to the fatal tree, refu- 
sed this little regale, and hastened on to 
the place of execution; when, very 
soon after he was turned off, a reprieve 
arrived ; insomuch that, had he stop- 
ped,as was usual, at the Gallows- 
house, the time consumed there would 
have been the means of saving his life; 
so that he was hanged, as truly as un- 
happily, “ for leaving his liquor.” 
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(Europ. Mag.) 
THE MISFORTUNES OF MONTAGUE. 


A TALE FOUNDED ON FACT. 


T was in the delightful season of 
summer, whea all nature was clad 

in her gayest attire, that I was spend- 
ing a week at the residence of an inti- 
mate friend, who lived near one of the 
largest mercantile towns of this vast 
trading empire. Among the many di- 
versions which his good nature devised 
for me, our passion for variety often ex- 
tended toa ride in the beautiful park, 
which is but a few miles distant from 
the town. On one of these occasions, 
under the auspices of a cloudless sun, 
and the buoyancy derived from the 
western breeze, I was particularly 
charmed with the appearance of a 
handsome and superior looking house 
at the distance of about an ordinary 
field from us, where neatness and gen- 
tility seemed the ruling deities. ‘The 
windows, of which some were open to 
invite the restorative fragrance of the 
summer’s gale, were ornamented with 
choice trees and green-house plants, 
tastefully selected and nicely arranged, 
while light folds of elegant drapery just 
appeared on each side, and were seen 
waving in the wind. A number of 
shrubs and climbing plants grew in the 
soil at the bottom, and extended their 
matted tendrils part of the way up the 
wall in front. The house was envi- 
roned by extensive pleasure-grounds, 
and by gardens laid out by the finger 
of taste, the intricacies of which were 
rendered for the most part impervious 
to the view of a distant beholder by the 
thick embowering shades of trees and 
shrubs that were interspersed in them. 
Among these umbrageous arcades there 
wound, in circles occasionally visible to 
the eye, broad gravel walks, whose sin- 
uosities deceived the stranger with a 
double distance, and extended to the 
bottom of the garden, where the broad 
river that joins the sea rolled its purify- 
ing waters. Opulence seemed here to 


riot in exuberance, which was only con- 
trolled and corrected by the hand of 
taste, and which, combined with this, 
formed a delicate charm which was ir- 
resistible to the polished mind. Seve- 


ral airy figures in feminine attire were 
seen playing near the windows, and at 
times indulged, at times eluded with 
tantalizing uncertainty, the gaze of the 
beholder. 

I pulled the reins of our horse, and 
stopped the gig in a position that allow- 
ed of my better contemplating the fas- 
cinating scene. ‘ And whose house is 
that,” I inquired, after a pause, of my 
entertainer, “ which seems already to 
pronounce so favourably of its inhabi- 
tant?” “It is the house,” said he, 
“ of Mr. Montague, a ship-merchant, a 
gentleman of honourable extraction, 
whose dealings are as extensive as they 
are creditable. He is a man of exalted 
reputation in the public esteem, a per- 
son of highly cultivated mind, of great 
generosity of heart, and of a delicate 
urbanity of manners. He carries on, 
with a partner, the most comprehen- 
sive speculations on the basis of a well- 
founded credit ; and the public streets, 
every day, present the appearance of 
numbers of his drays, conveying timber 
to and fro to the places for which they 
are destined. He has a family as amia- 
ble as himself; and for his serenity of 
disposition and domestic enjoyments, is 
at once the love and envy of all his 
neighbours.” I paused after my friend’s 
brief narrative, but it was only to dwell 
at ease upon the fairy scene before me, 
and to imagine more nearly the gesture 
and manners of the man who was re- 
ported to be the happy possessor of the 
retreat. I thought I could never feast 
my eyes enough on so inviting a pros- 
pect, and felt an immoderate curiosity 
to become acquainted with the inmates 
ofthe mansion. As I reluctantly turn- 
ed away my head, and slowly put the 
horse in motion, 1 mentioned to my 
friend, whose name was Herbert, the 
wish that was uppermost in my breast, 
He almost anticipated it, and proffered 
his services to introduce me _ personally 
to the family, with which, he said, he 
was well acquainted. Our ride that 
morning was soon at an end, and in 
the short space of a few days Herbert 
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fulfilled his promise, and I was admit- 


_ ted tothe intimacy of the venerated 


Montague and his amiable consort and 
family. I found a man strong in his 
integrity, solid in his information, clear 
in his conclusions, liberal in his views, 
frank in his communications, and gen- 
tlemanly in his address. His wife was 
all that sweetness of temper and delica- 
cy of thought can picture to the imagi- 
nation of a lovely woman, wedded to 
the affections of her husband. The 
family then consisted of three daugh- 
ters, of whom two were nearly of the 
same age, being about fifteen, and 
nearly equal in beauty and accomplish- 
ments ; and if a preference of the crea- 
ture to the Creator could ever be par- 
donable, one might find in them an ex- 
cuse for youthful idolatry. His style 
of entertainment was liberal, yet deco- 
rous and prudent; his furniture was 
handsome but plain; his demeanour 
open but venerable. 


Among those who had a place at his 


table at this time was a young gentle- 


man named Henry Charleton, a fre- 
quent but welcome visitor, whose pa- 
rents lived in a distant part of the coun- 
try. He wasat that period of life when 
the green bloom of boyhood begins to 
be embrowned with the sun of opening 
youth ; when the body revels in elasti- 
city, and the mind feels with trembling 
consciousness the expansion of its fa- 
culties on a new and interesting scene. 
His temper was naturally cheerful, and 
his spirits displayed themselves in in- 
cessant sallies of mirth, not less pleasing 
to the old than to the younger members 
of the family. They were generally, 
indeed, addressed to the latter, and 
principally to the two young ladies I 
particularised, whose years and ideas 
alike corresponded with his own. But 
his good nature was dispensed with so 
impartial an equality to both of these, 
that it was scarcely possible to tell to 
which his young heart preponderated ; 
nor is the reader likely to derive any 
assistance in his conjectures from a 
more particular description of them. 
Evelina was the eldest, and, of the two, 
in manner, more gentle and tender ; 
but still her cheek glowed with a rather 
brighter tint than that which enlivened 
her sister’s. She had dark black hair, 





and a jet black eye, whose brilliant orb 
swam in circles of liquid crystal, and 
pierced the hearts of all she looked on 
with a keen and sudden pleasure. Her 
figure was not tall but elegant, and her 
person in general was small but sym- 
metrical. Grace had stamped her sig- 
net on every limb and every gesture. 
Marietta was much of the same size, 
and only appeared so far different in 
constitution as her complexion was ra- 
ther more delicate ; but in all things be- 
sides she seemed no other than a twin 
sister of Evelina, Her cheek showed 
more of the lily than the rose, and her 
hair was of a bright shining glossy 
brown. She was less frank in her man- 
ner, and had a little more dignity in her 
demeanour. Her temper was not less 
sweet, but her disposition was more 
energetic and resolute. Each was form- 
ed to be the favourite of one of two 
men, between whom a slight diversity 
of inclination prevailed. The lover, 
fondest of softness and diffidence, would 
attach himself to Evelina; while he, 
who preferred spirit with virtue, would 
bow to the influence of Marietta. Ex- 
panding youth had already smoothed 
their cheeks with the down of his wing, 
and new-inspired emotions lent a shade 
of blushing fervour to their skin. Both 
possessed ears delicately attuned to the 
sounds of music, both touched with ma- 
gic softness the piano-forte, and accom- 
panied its liquid notes with the rich- 
er melody of their enchanting voices. 
Evelina, indeed, exceeded her sister in 
the one accomplishment of fingering 
the harp with an air and manner, that 
pictured to the mind the vision of some 
angelic minstrel. In all other perfec- 
fections they appeared to be equally 
distinguished : in the art of embroide- 
ry, in all the niceties of the needle, in 
drawing, in writing, they advanced 
step by step to the climax of excellence, 


I could perceive that the parents 
doated on these two blooming scions 
with a fondness that prudence could 
scarcely control. The mother em- 
barked in them all her hopes of happi- 
ness, the father looked to them for the 
solace and blessing of his declining 
years. All that ingenuity could de- 
vise, and kindness execute, was done to 
increase the satisfaction and facilitate 














the improvement of the two sisters. In 
affection to their parents they were mu- 
tually emulous, nor was any inequality 
of interest observable in the good offices 
with which they rewarded the attentions 
of their playful visitor. I was one who 
soon contracted a friendship with the 
young aspirant, in which disparity of 
years was entirely overlooked. As [ 
had the good fortune to effect a favour- 
able impression on the various mem- 
bers of the family, I received an invita- 
tation, with my friend Herbert, to con- 
tinue my visits while I staid; so that I 
was several times again under Mr. 
Montague’s roof,and in truth was much 
influenced by this circumstance in pro- 
longing my stay in the neighbourhood. 
Our time generally passed in innocent 
diversions within the house when the 
weather was unfavourable, and in 
the open air when the season tempt- 
ed us to enjoy the freshness of the 
breeze. At the bottom of the gar- 
den, and on the edge of the river, 
there stood a summer-house built with 
every view to convenience, in which 
the young ladies often came to sit, 
bringing with them their sewing or the 
materials for writing, or practising to- 
gether the melodious inflexions of their 
fine voices. Hither young Charleton 
and myself attended them,fond of being 
satellites within their radiation, and 
amused them with reading alternately 
from some fayourite book,or dwelt with 
them on the rich empurpled beauties of 
the country, or the still and glowing ef- 
fulgence of the summer’s sky. On one 
of these occasions, when we were col- 
lected in the summer-house, among 
other subjects upon which the conver- 
sation turned, a suggestion was started 
by my young friend Henry in the inno- 
cent ebullition of his gallantry, that my- 
self and he should each make some pre- 
sent to the two young ladies, to be re- 
tained by them as a remembrance of the 
happy meetings with which accident 
had embellished the morning of our 
lives. I hailed the suggestion with en- 
thusiasm, and waited not a moment af- 
ter the termination of our conversation 
ere I accompanied my young friend to 
the different shops of ornamental arti- 
cles in the town. Our choice, after 


long examination and scrutiny, was at 
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the cabinet-makers, by our purchasing 
two handsome red morocco work-boxes, 
mounted on small embossed feet, and 
richly ornamented with gold. A neat 
plate of silver-gilt on the top of ea¢h 
work-box bore, in tasteful characters, | 
the respective names of Evelina and 
Marietia Montague. We presented 
one of these to each of the two young 
ladies, and received more than a pro 
portionate reward in the delicate thanks 
and chaste blushes which they pro- 
duced. 

But the time for my departure arriv- 
ed. With heart dejected I paid a last 
visit to take leave of my new acquain- 
tances, and parted from them at length 
with mingled admiration and regret. I 
already felt a congeniality of soul with 
the worthy Mr. Montague, a sincere 
respect for his lady, and a kind of pa- 
ternal affection for the daughters ; and 
I even anticipated a future period, when 
I might see the sprightly Charleton 
claiming the hand of one of these as the 
reward of his long and well-tried at- 
tachment. 

_ Several years elapsed, and I was 
whirled with the rest of men in the vi- 
cissitudes of human affairs, which in- 
troduced me to many new friends, and 
separated from many old ones. I did 
not within that time re-visit my friend 
Herbert, nor did I see any thing more 
of Mr. Montague or his family. The 
business I had engaged in led me to 
perform frequent voyages to and from 
my native country, and in returning on 
the last of these, after encountering the 
perils of a tremendous storm, we were 
thrown much out of our course home- 
ward, and compelled to put in at ano- 
ther sea-port, higher on the coast than 
the one we intended. This proved to 
be the same town where I had before 
formed my delightful acquaintance, and 
which I beheld at present on that ac- 
count with stronger emotions of plea- 
sure. It was now the month of Octo- 
ber, when, after coming into the docks, 
and repairing the injury done to my 
dress, I had my horse landed that { 
might ride into the town to find an inn 
agreeable to my wishes. The evening 
was advancing with its blue autumnal 
mists, and as my thoughts were a little 
dejected by what had past, and the 
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shades of parting day inclined to me- 
lancholy, I rode but slowly on, since I 
was conscious of no cause to excite my 
diligence. The town, though really 
populous, appeared comparatively de- 
solate; and I seemed to have the un- 
disputed enjoyment of the public way, 
when on proceeding through one of the 
largest streets, | observed before me a 
collection of people, who were anxious- 
ly pressing for admittance into one 
house. Importance or concern was 
depicted on the visages of all, and I 
made haste to inquire the cause of the 
assemblage from a respectable old man 
who stood on the edge of the causeway, 
only deterred from joining the throng 
by the violence of the pressure. “ In 
that house,” said he, “they are pro- 
ceeding to sell by auction the goods of 
a respectable but unfortunate man, 
which have been removed hither from 
his family residence. All the town 
sympathize in his misfortunes, and 
would gladly alleviate them. Many 
are now pressing into the room from a 
better motive than curiosity, and wish 
by their numbers and emulation to raise 
the prices of the articles, and impreve 
the sale.” I was unconsciously inter- 
ested in his humane narration, and, 
feeling myself at liberty to follow the 
bent of my inclination, I put my horse 
at a neighbouring inn, and joining the 
crowd on foot gained access into the 
sale-room. I gazed about for some 
time with the listlessness and dull sur- 
prise of a stranger, nor was my atten- 
tion much arrested by several articles 
of furniture which I saw sold. At 
length the auctioneer’s assistant hand- 
ed to him something which drew forth 
a general buzz of commendation, and 
appeared to bear promise of greater 
value. Immediately a faint voice, 
tremulous with age and indicative of 
rustic artlessless, exclaimed with emo- 
tion, “those are not to be sold, sir,” 
and I beheld the two morocco work- 
boxes which young Charleton and my- 
self had presented to the Miss Mon- 

ues. Imagination can scarce grasp 
the extent of misery that shot through 
my bosom, at thus seeing the certain 
signs of the ruin of my ancient friend. 
A trembling dizziness came over my 





eyes, and with difficulty I gained the 
door to escape the astonished gaze of 
the bye-standers. I[ then ran with the 
speed of lightning to the residence of 
my friend Herbert, impetuously rang 
the bell, and, on meeting him at the 
door, poured out my full griefs into his 
bosom. I found young Charleton al- 
ready in his house, where he was stay- 
ing ; they were conscious of the whole 
calamity, and, the moment they saw 
the cause of my emotion, acknowledg- 
ed the empire of sympathy, and mixed 
their sorrows with my own. Tears 
indeed were denied me, but sighs and 
regrets depicted the agitation of my 
soul. When I regained a degree of 
composure I took my seat beside them, 
while Herbert briefly recapitulated the 
events that led to the lamented crisis. 

“ About two years,” said he, “ af- 
ter your departure, while Mr. Mon- 
tague was basking in the sun of opu- 
lence, rich in the tribute of every man’s 
esteem, and richer still in the smiles 
and affection of his family, the bolt of 
destruction was levelled at his house, 
and his eldest daughter, Evelina fell a 
sacrifice to consumption. ‘This was in- 
deed a heavy blow, and almost bowed 
Mr. Montague to the earth, while his 
wife gave herself up to the tyranny of 
desperation, and remained a whole day 
under a total alienation of mind. But 
the cup of their misery was not yet full, 
and they were doomed again to stoop 
beneath the rod of afflicting providence. 
Among those who waited most on the 
dying Evelina, and who felt more or 
less the ill effects of their attention, Ma- 
rietta had been foremost in all the assi- 
duities of love, and it was perceived 
that the viper had fixed his rapacious 
fangs on her heart. The long confine- 
ment to Evelina’s room also injured the 
health of the delicate Mrs. Montague, 
but her frame appeared by degrees to 
rise superior to the attack. It was not 
so with Marietta. A slight, short 
cough first attracted the notice of her 
friends, and presented the earliest symp- 
toms of approaching danger, and she 
was now gnawed with the worm of im- 
parted consumption, and betrayed all 
the signs of declension which foreran 
the dissolution of her sister. The dis- 














easé gained strength, the difficulty of 
her breathing increased, the hectic pa- 
geant of counterfeited health seized on 
her cheek, and all the assembled pow- 
ers of medicine proved unavailing to 
save her from the tomb. Within one 
year the grave numbered among its vic- 
tims two of the sweetest flowers that 
ever bloomed on English ground. I 
attended by permission the funeral of 
Marietta, the destitute mother standing 
over the grave with the leaden calm- 
ness of despair, seemed to expect, and 
even wish for, the blow that should 
consummate her own destruction. The 
father in silent agony cast his eyes to 
heaven, and tears were the only evi- 
dence of his suffering; but I saw that 
his heart was broken, and his spirit for- 
ever subdued. I was not mistaken in 
my forebodings; his accumulation of 
sorrows struck deeply to his heart, and 
he languished several weeks in utter 
impotency of soul. ‘This torpor, in a 
business so extensive as his, could not 
long exist without prejudice to it; and 
his wealth and commerce soon began 
to waste away under his fingers. What 
could be done? Exertion was the on- 
ly refuge from ruin, yet of this he was 
incapable, and with mute and apathetic 
horror he saw all his worldly prospects, 
in two years, lessen entirely from his 
view. Enterprises stood still, demands 
increased, resources diminished, credi- 
tors grew clamorous, and at length one 
was persuaded to put the statutes of 
bankruptcy in force against him. This 
is the concise history of his woes: he 
still lives in the beautiful house you so 
much admired, but it is only by ner- 
mission, and he will soon be compelled 
to remove and seek out a smaller.” 
* Gracious Heaven!” I exclaimed, 
“thy dispensations are doubtless mer- 
ciful, yet how inscrutible are thy ways. 
Is human felicity a good so essentially 
opposed to duration that, when it bears 
the promise of too settled a continu- 
ance, thy mercy to man calls upon thee 
to remove the tempting object out of 
his sphere? Lend us a portion of 
thine own spirit to bear thy chastise- 
ments with resignation, and in thy se- 
verest dispensations to discover a pa- 
rental hand.” ‘Your reflections are 
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just,” rejoined Herbert: “either the 
goodness of these two young creatures 
was too dazzlingly pure to remain lon- 
ger with safety in the world, or the at- 
tachment of their parents to them had 
grown to such a height that it threaten- 
ed to divert and estrange their afiec- 
tions entirely from heavenly objects : 
in either of these events Providence 
was wise in interposing its hand. But 
come, the moon is risen and lends us 
a mournful light; let us all three go 
and take a melancholy look at his once 
happy mansion. I know it is an occu- 
pation that will harmonize with your 
feelings, and [ cannot offer you at pre- 
sent one more suitable.” “ You read 
my very soul,” said I, “ that is the ut- 
most of my wishes: I would fain in- 
dulge with you and Mr. Charleton in 
one more placid contemplation of the 
blissful scene ere the house becomes 
the property of another.” We walked 
accordingly by the nearest way to the 
park: our steps were slow, and our 
conversation sparing. In a short time 
we drew near the chief aspect of the 
house, and here we made a pause, while 
my two friends left me for a few mo- 
ments to learn of some of the domestics 
at the back whether our observations 
were likely to be noticed in front. 
While they were gone -on the errand I 
was hurried by the recklessness of my 
feelings to walk rapidly across the 
ground before the house, with my eyes 
fast rivetted on the windows. By the 
changing light of the moon I saw the 
form of some object in the drawing- 
room window; it stood motionless, 
and I stopped also. I recognized the 
wasted features of the venerable Mon- 
tague, and, tremulous as was the light, 
I perceived that he too was struck with 
the remembrance of mine. I saw, at 
the moment of his observing me, the 
sigh that laboured in his breast; I be- 
held his quivering lip, his eye upturned 
to heaven, and the distressed contor- 
tion of his features. I saw him turn 
with agonized precipitation from the 
window; I felt a sympathetic dimness 
swim over my eyes; and covering my 
face with my hands, I burst into tears. 
CRAYONIDES. 
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NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY TO THE SHORES OF THE POLAR SEA.* 


BY CAPT. FRANKLIN. 


WeERE an Echo susceptible of 

pleasure, we might feel some grat- 
ification in the thanks and commenda- 
tions we have received for the manner 
in which we introduced Capt. Frank- 
lin’s delightful work to the public in 
our last Number. But we feel too en- 
tirely that we were only the echo of 
attractive sounds, to appropriate any 
part of the praise to ourselves. 

We do not know that we can, for 
the present, do better for our distant 
readers, who cannot yet have seen the 
work itself, than take it up where we 
left off, and select the leading features 
for their perusal. The wreck of the 
Expedition was reassembled at Fort 
Enterprise, cruelly deceived in their 
expectations of finding succour there, 
after their dreadful struggles to reach 
the promised land. The picture con- 
tinues to be most affecting : 

November 1.—This day was fine 
and mild. Hepburn was hunting, but 
was as usual unsuccessful. As his 
strength was rapidly declining, we ad- 
vised him to desist from the pursuit of 
deer ; and only go out for a short time, 
and endeavour to kill a few partridges 
for Peltier and Semandré. The Doc- 
tor obtained a little tripe de roche, but 
Peltier could not eat any of it, and Se- 
mandré only a few spoonfuls, owing to 
the soreness of their throats. In the 
afternoon Peltier was so much exhaust- 
ed, that he sat up with difficulty ;— 
he died in the course of the night. Se- 
mandreé sat up the greater part of the 
day, and even assisted at pounding 
some bones; but on witnessing the 
melancholy state of Peltier, he became 
very low, and began to complain of cold 
and stiffness of the joints. Being una- 
ble to keep up a sufficient fire to warm 
him, we laid him down and covered 
him with several blankets. He did not, 
however,appear to get better, and deep- 
ly [lament to add died before day-light. 
We removed the bodies of the de- 
ceased tothe opposite part of the house, 
but our united strength was inadequate 
to the task of interring them. It may 


be worthy of remark that poor Peltier, 
from the time of Benoit’s departure, fix- 
ed on the first of November as the time 
when he should cease to expect any 
relief from the Indians, and had repeat- 
edly said that if they did not arrive by 
that day he should not survive. He 
had endeared himself to each of us by 
his cheerfulness, his unceasing activity, 
and affectionate care and attentions, 
ever since our arrival at this place. He 
had nursed Adam with the tenderest 
solicitude the whole time. Poor Saman- 
dré was willing to have taken his share 
in the labours of the party, had he not 
been wholly incapacitated by his weak- 
ness and low spirits. The severe 
shock occasioned by the sudden disso- 
lution of our two companions rendered 
us very melancholy. I was particular- 
ly distressed by the thought that the 
labour of collecting wood must now de- 
volve upon Dr. Richardson and Hep- 
burn, and that my debility would disa- 
ble me from affording them any mate- 
rial assistance ; indeed both of them 
urged me not to make the attempt.—I 
found it necessary in their absence, to 
remain constantly near Adam, and to 
converse with him, in order to prevent 
his reflecting on our condition and to 
keep up his spirits as far as possible. 

“ On the 3d the weather was very 
cold, tho’ the atmosphere was cloudy. 
This morning Hepburn was affected 
with swelling in his limbs ; his strength, 
as well as that of the Doctor, was rap- 
idly declining ; they continued, howev- 
er,to be full of hope. ‘Their utmost 
exertions could only supply wood to 
renew the fires thrice, and on making 
it up the last time we went to bed. 
Adam was in rather better spirits, but 
he could not bear to be left alone. Our 
stock of bones was exhausted by a 
small quantity of soup we made this 
evening. The toil of separating the 
hair from the skins, which in fact were 
our chief support, had now become so 
wearisome as to prevent us from eating 
as much as we should otherwise have 
done.” 


* Continued from'p. 303. 








It is hardly possible to read this un- 
affected and truly pathetic tale without 
being moved to tears. What is the 
poetical distress of tragedy to its melan- 
choly details! In 4 days more we are 
told— The swelling in Adam’s limbs 
having subsided, he was free from pain, 
and spoke of cleaning his gun for shoot- 
ing partridges, or any animals that 
might appear near the house, but his 
tone entirely changed before the day 
was half over; he became again de- 
jected, and could scarcely be prevailed 
upon to eat. The Doctor and Hep- 
burn were almost exhausted ;—it was 
evident that, ina day or two, if their 
strength should continue to decline at 
the same rate, I should be the strongest 
of the party. 

** T may here remark that, owing to 
our loss of flesh, the hardness of the 
floor, from which we were only protec- 
ted by a blanket, produced soreness 
over the body, and especially on those 
parts on which the weight rested in 
lying, yet to turn ourselves for relief 
wasa matter of toil and difficulty. 
However, during this period, and in- 
deed all along after the acute pains of 
hunger, which lasted but three or four 
days, had subsided, we generally en- 
joyed the comfort of a few hours’ sleep. 
The dreams which for the most part, 
but not always accompanied it, were 
usually (tho’ not invariably,) of a plea- 
sant character, being very often about 
the enjoyments of feasting. In the day- 
time we fell into the practice of con- 
versing on common and light subjects, 
altho’ we sometimes discussed with se- 
riousness and earnestness, topics con- 
nected with religion. We generally 
avoided speaking directly of our present 
sufferings, or even of the prospect of 
relief. I observed that in proportion as 
our strength decayed, our minds exhib- 
ited symptoms of weakness, evinced by 
a kind of unreasonable pettishness with 
each other. Each of us thought the 
other weaker in intellect than himself, 
and more in need of advice and assist- 
ance. So trifling a circumstance as a 
change of place, recommended by one 
as being warmer and more comfortable, 
and refused by the other from a dread 
of motion, frequently called forth fretful 
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expressions which were no sooner ut- 
tered than atoned for, to be repeated 
perhaps in the course of a few minutes. 
The same thing often occurred when 
we endeavoured to assist each other in 
carrying wood to the fire ; none of us 
were willing to receive assistance,altho’ 
the task was disproportioned to our 
strength. On one of these occasions 
Hepburn was so convinced of this way- 
wardness that he exclaimed, ‘ Dear me, 
if we are spared to return to England, I 
wonder if we shall recover our under- 
standings.’ ” 

On the 7th the Indians sent by Mr. 
Back happily arrived with relief, and 
so dreadfully seasonably, that 

“ Poor Adam was in so low a state 
that he could scarcely comprehend the 
information. When the Indians enter- 
ed,he attempted to rise, but sunk down 
again. But for this seasonable inter- 
position of Providence, his existence 
must have terminated ina few hours, 
and that of the rest probably in not 
many days. 

‘The Indians had left Akitcho’s 
encampment on the 5th November, 
having been sent by Mr. Back with all 
possible expedition after he had arrived 
at their tents. They brought but q 
small supply of provision, that they 
might travel quickly. It consisted of 
dried deer’s meat, some fat, anda few 
tongues. Dr. Richardson, Hepburn, 
and I, eagerly devoured the food,which 
they imprudently presented to us, in 
too great abundance, and in conse- 
quence we suffered dreadfully from in- 
digestion, and had no rest the whole 
night. Adam being unable to feed 
himself, was more judiciously treated 
by them, and suffered less ;_ his spirits 
revived hourly. ‘The circumstance of 
our eating more food than was proper 
in our present condition, was another 
striking proof of the debility of our 
minds. We were perfectly aware of 
the danger, and Dr. Richardson repeat- 
edly cautioned us to be moderate ; but 
he was himself unable to practise the 
caution he su judiciously recommended. 

On the 16th, the party were enabled 
to quit Fort Enterprize ; and on the 
26th reached the abode of the Chief 
(their companion) Akaitcho. 
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Mr. Back’s narrative, corresponding 
with that of Capt. Franklin, and that 
of Dr.Richardson (he having left them, 
accompanied by St. Germain, Belan- 
ger, and Beauparlant, to seek relief for 
the party at Fort Enterprise,) is nearly 
of equal interest. We give a few ex- 
tracts : 

October 6. “ My increasing debili- 
ty had for some time obliged me to use 
a stick for the purpose of extending my 
arms ; the pain in my shoulders being 
so acute, that I could not bear them to 
remain in the usual position for two 
minutes together. We halted at 5 
among some small brushwood, and 
made a sorry meal of an old pair of 
leather trowsérs, and some swamp tea.” 

7th.—* From there being no tripe 
de roche, we were compelled to satisfy, 
or rather allay, the cravings of hunger, 
by eating a gun cover and a pair of old 
shoes: at that time I had scarcely 
strength to get on my legs.” 

Their disappointment on arriving at 
Fort Enterprise is feelingly painted— 

—‘¢ We passed the Slave Rock, and 
making frequent halts, arrived within a 
short distance of Fort Enterprise ; but 
as we perceived neither any marks of 
Indians, nor even of animals, the men 
began absolutely to despair : ona near- 
er approach, however, the tracks of 
large herds of deer, which had only 
passed a few hours, tended a little to 
revive their spirits, and shortly after we 
crossed the threshold of the long-sought- 
for spot ; but what was our surprise 
at beholding every thing in the most 
desolate and neglected state : the doors 
and windows of that room where we 
had expected to find provisions, had 
been thrown down, and the wild ani- 
mals of the wood had resorted there as 
a place of shelter and retreat.— Without 
the assistance of the Indians, bereft of 
every resource, we felt ourselves redu- 
ced to the most miserable state ; which 
was rendered still worse, from the rec- 
ollection that our friends in the rear 
were as miserable as ourselves. For 


the moment, however, hunger prevail- 
ed, and each began to gnaw the scraps 
of putrid and frozen meat that were ly- 
ing about, without waiting to prepare 
them. 

‘“‘ T determined to remain a day here 
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to repose ourselves, and then to go in 
search of the Indians, and-in the event 
of missing them to proceed to the first 
trading establishment, which was about 
130 miles distant, and from thence to 
send succour to my companions.” 

In executing this generous purpose, 
one time Belanger had been despatched 
a distance of 4 miles, but, so reduced 
were the miserable travellers, 


“ October 16.—We waited till 2 in 
the afternoon for Belanger ; but seeing 
nothing of him on the lake, we set out 
purposing to encamp on the Narrows, 
the place which was said to be good 
for fishing.—We had not proceeded far 
before Beauparlant began to complain 
of increasing weakness. ‘This was so 
usual with us that no particular notice 
was taken of it, for in fact there was 
little difference, all being alike feeble. 
I endeavoured to encourage him by ex- 
plaining the mercy of the Supreme Be- 
ing, who ever beholds with an eye of 
pity those that seek hisaid. This pas- 
sed as common discourse, when he in- 
quired where we put up: St. Germain 
pointed to a small clump of pines near 
us, as the only place indeed that offer- 
ed fuel. ‘ Well,’ replied the poor man, 
‘take your axe, Mr. Back, and I will 
follow at my leisure, I shall join you 
by the time the encampment is made.’ 
This is a usual practice of the country, 
and St. Germain and myself went to- 
wards the spot, when, on leaving the 
ice, we saw a number of crows perched 
on the top of some high pines near us. 
St. Germain immediately said there 
must be some dead animal thereabouts, 
and proceeded to search, when we saw 
several heads of deer half buried in the 
snow and ice without eyes or tongues ; 
the previous severity of the weather 
only having obliged the wolves and 
other animals to abandon them. An 
exclamation of ‘ Oh merciful God ! we 
are saved,’ broke from us both; and 
with feelings more easily imagined than 
described, we shook hands, not know- 
ing what to say for joy. It was twi- 
light, and a fog was rapidly darkening 
the surface of the lake, when St. Ger- 
main commenced making the encamp- 
ment ; the task was too laborious for 
me to render him any assistance, and 
had we not thus providentially found 
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rovision, I feel convinced that the 
next 24 hours would have terminated 
my existence. But this good fortune, 
jn some measure, renovated me for the 
moment, and, putting out my whole 
strength, I contrived to collect a few 
heads, and with difficulty carried them 
singly about 30 paces to the fire. 

“¢ Darkness stole on us apace, and [ 
became extremely anxious about Beau- 
parlant ; several guns were fired, to 
each of which he answered, when I 
told St. Germain to go and look for 
him, as I had not strength myself, be- 
ing quite exhausted. [He said, that he 
had already placed a pine branch on 
the ice, and he could then scarcely find 
his way back, but if he went now he 
should certainly be lost. In this situa 
tion I could only hope that as Beau- 
parlant had my blanket, and every 
thing requisite to light a fire, he might 
have encamped at a little distance. 

“ Oct.17. The night was cold and 
clear, but we could not sleep at all, from 
the pains of having eaten. We suffer- 
ed the most excruciating torments, tho’ 
I in particular did not eat a quarter of 
what would have satisfied me. In the 
morning, being much agitated for the 
safety of Beauparlant, I desired St.Ger- 
main to go in search of him, and to re- 
turn with him as quick as possible, 
when I would have something prepared 
for them to eat. 

“ It was, however, late when he ar- 
rived, with a small bundle which Beau- 
parlant was accustomed to carry, and 
with tears in his eyes, told me that he 
had found our poor companion dead ; 
his bundle behind him, as if it had roll- 
ed away when he fell, and the blanket 
which he wore around his neck and 
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shoulders thrown on one side.” St.Ger- 
main covered him with the blanket and 
placed his snow-shoes on the top of it. 

Belanger rejoined the two remaining 
wanderers :—* We had set fishing-lines, 
but without any success ; and we often 
saw large herds of deer crossing the 
lake at full speed, and wolves pursuing 
them. On the 27th we discovered the 
remains of a deer,on which we feasted. 
The night was unusually cold, and ice 
formed ina pint-pot within 2 feet of 
the fire. ‘The coruscations of the Au- 
rora were beautifully brilliant ; they 
served to shew us eight wolves, which 
we had some trouble to frighten away 
from our collection of deer’s bones.” 

“« Having collected by great care, 
and by self-denial, two small packets of 
dried meat or sinews, sufficient (for 
men who knew what it was to fast) to 
last for 8 days, at the rate of one indif- 
ferent meal per day, we prepared to set 
out on the 30th. 1 calculated that we 
should be about 14 days in reaching 
Fort Providence ; and, allowing that 
we neither killed deer nor found In- 
dians, we could but be unprovided with 
food 6 days, and this we heeded not 
whilst the prospect of obtaining full re- 
lief was before us. Accordingly we 
set out against a keen north-east wind, 
in order to gain the known route to 
Fort Providence. We saw a number 
of wolves and some crows on the mid- 
dle of the lake, and supposing such an 
assembly were not met idly, we made 
for them, and came in for a share of a 
deer,which they had killed a short time 
before, and thus added a couple of 
meals to our stock.” 

In a few days more they were reliev- 
ed by the Indians. 





(Europ. Mag.) 
SUMMER MORNING.—A FrRacMent. 


It is the glowing hour of morn: 

The chilly moon with crescent horn, 
The stars that lighted yonder spheres, 
And planets fade as Sol appears. 

The hill that bounds the distant view 
Is gilded with his gelden hue ; 

And bath’d in dew is ev’ry leaf, 

Like some lone maid in tears of grief. 
The feather’d songsters on the sprays 
Attune their notes to nature’s praise. 
qT he turtles coo in every grove, 
Through which the whisp’ring breezes rove; 


The tuneful lark is warbling now, 
The lover breathes a tenderer vow ; 
The brooks in gentle murm’rings flow, 
And flowers with sweeter odours blow 
There’s music in each bush and tree; 
All nature’s fill’d with harmony. 
And ere this fleeting scene is gone, 
And purer, brighter glories dawn, 
Full many a day 
Shall shew, like this, 
A transient ray 
Of earthly bliss. 








FACETL£ OF HIEROCEES. 


(Lit. Gaz.) 


SIR, 
HEN so much is done for the 
general information and amuse- 

ment as is done in your publication, 
and at such short periods, an offer of 
any assistance is a tribute of gratitude, 
and I hope will not be deemed presump- 
tuous. 1 was delighted with your Go- 
tham stories, and could not but wish 
they had brought to your recollection 
the Facetiz of the Hierocles. J con- 
fess I know no more of them than those 
which added to my pleasures in learn- 
ing the language of them, and which 
are printed in the “ Analecta Mino- 
ra; but as itis intimated there that 
few are omitted, hope I know the 
best. If you have not lesiure to adapt 
them to your purpose, will you accept 
my small labour ? 

It is remarkable, that whereas we, 
in giving instances of absurdity or false 
reasoning, bestow them on countrymen, 
or the often ill-understood natives of 
Ireland, Hierocles attaches every one 
of his to a character that seems the 
least prone to mistakes. ‘ Scholasti- 
cus” is always the object of laughter 
and derision ; and though the Lexicons 
furnish a sense which may be rendered 
‘an idle man,” yet as this idleness 
was only understood as exemption 
from the business of war, it may be 
fairly concluded that a scholar, or per- 
haps a pedant, was the butt of this wit. 

To be as brief as possible, we will 
suppose one of these scholars, or pe- 
dants, entitled to the credit of these 
deeds and sayings, and substituting a 
seneral He for Dxeracimos, recount his 
rash vow when narrowly escaped from 
drowning in swimming, that he would 
never touch water again till he had 
learnt to swim ; and his polite reply to 
a friend who said, “I dreamed last 
night that I saw you and spoke to you.” 
—‘‘ ] am very sorry I did not attend to 
you.” Visiting a sick friend who was 


unable to answer his inquiries, he re- 
plies angrily, “ I hope I shall be ill my- 
self, and then I will not speak to you.” 
Meeting the physician, who probably 
was his own, he made an apology for 





the length of time elapsed since he 
needed him. 

To this same personage is ascribed 
the experiment of teaching his horse to 
live without food, and the consequent 
lamentation over him for his untimely 
death just as he was perfect. 

Johnson quotes Hierocles for the sto- 
ry of the man, who, having a house to 
sell, carried a brick about with him asa 
specimen of it. 

His looking at himself in a glass with 
his eyes shut, to judge of his appear- 
ance when asleep, has been, I believe, 
rivalled by many a child. 

Having a cask of wine on which he 
had put his seal, and which neverthe- 
less wanted much of being full, he was 
extremely puzzled to find out how the 
wine could have escaped. “ Perhaps 
(said his servant) a hole has been bored 
in the bottom.”—“ How can that be, 
(said he) when it is the wine at top that 
is wanting °” 

Seeing some sparrows, on a tree, he 
opened his bosom, and shook the tree 
in hopes the sparrows would fall down 
and he might catch them. 

Meeting a friend, he said tohim, ‘I 
heard that you were dead.” —“ But you 
see (said his friend) that I am alive.” 
—‘ J] should much sooner credit the 
person who told me so than you,” said 
he. 

Asking if the water in a well was 
good, and being answered that his pa- 
rents had always drank out of that well, 
he expressed his astonishment at the 
length of their necks. 

Hearing that a raven will live about 
two hundred years, he purchased one to 
make the experiment. 

Being shipwrecked, and seeing that 
every one caught hold of something in 
hopes of saving himself, he laid fast 
hold on an anchor. 

“Is it you or your brother who is 
dead?” said he toa friend who had 
lost a twin brother. 

When in danger at sea, he called for 
his tablets to write his will. Seeing his 
servant much alarmed at the danger, 
and crying, he thought through interest 








for him, he comforted him, saying, 
«Do not be concerned: I give you 
your freedom.” 

He got on horseback to cross a river 
in a boat, to save time. 

Selling his library for want, he wrote 
to his father, that he was living upon 
his books. 

Losing a child, and seeing a great 
concourse of people round the house on 
the occasion, he said he was quite 
ashamed that the death of such a child 
should make so many persons take the 
trouble of coming out. 

A grown up son, serving in the ar- 
my, promised to bring him the head of 
an enemy. “1 hope (said he) I shall 
see you return in good health and spi- 
rits, even without a head.” 

A friend wrote to him when in 
Greece, desiring him to procure him 
some books. He neglected to do so; 
but when he next met his friend, he vo- 
lunteered an excuse, by telling him his 
letter never arrived. 

These are the Facetize of Hierocles. 


A Visit to the American Shakers. 


SAL 


I have heard that many are to be pi¢k- 
ed up near London, for that the people 
in Coggeshall, in Essex, are famous for 
this species of wit. I heard of a man 
who bound his trees with haybands, 
and set them on fire to clear them of 
moss. And in Suffolk, a servant lad, 
wishing to come to London, gave the 
waggoner half-a-crown for permission 
to walk by his waggon.—I am, Sir, 
yours,* Hi. 


* This amusing letter (of which the only 
part we print unwillingly is the too compli- 
mentary exordium) will show many of our 
readers how true it is that there is little new 
under the sun. Perhaps the following is so; 
at any rate it happened recently, and is 
quite original. A young gentleman on a 
visit to Edinburgh, complained much of the 
answers given by the natives there te his 
inquiries in seeking out places. “ They 
would tell me to turn first to the East, and 
then the second street on the North, (said 
he,) and the d—1 a weathercock could | see 
to point out the direction ; and even if there 
had, (after a pause,) all the while I was in 
Edinburgh, a breath of wind to turn it 
right !"—Ed. 





(Blackwood's Mag.) 


A VISIT TO THE SHAKERS. 


[\2) a journey from New York to Up- 
per Canada, I visited the establish- 
anal of Shakers near Lebanon. 

I arrived at Hudson, a city upon the 
North River, on the evening of the 5th 
September, 1820; and hearing that 
strangers were received by Shakers 
without any introduction, determined to 
make my way to them, across the 
country, by any conveyance which 
might ‘ofier. I found, in the morning, 
a farmer going within seven miles of the 
place, and took a seatin his “ wag- 
gon.” For ten or twelve miles, the 
country through which we passed was 
rich, and the general appearance of the 
farms flourishing ; but further on, the 
road went through a wilderness, where 
the immense pines and hemlock trees 
marked our entrance upon that dreary 
forest, which blackens so large a por- 
tion of North America. I was left, at 
sun-set, at a small inn, about eighteen 
miles from Hudson, and, there being no 
other way of proceeding, walked on 
alone, till I was overtaken by aman 


who wasreturning home from the wood. 

He spoke of the ‘people I was going to 
visit, as excellent neighbours, extreme- 
ly just in all their dealings, and quite 
guiltless of many bad actions, of which 
they had been accused. The road 
soon left the forest, and we went about 
three miles through an open country, 

to my companion’s farm, where, w ith 
great kindness, he asked me to stay for 
the night, but I preferred going on te 
the village ; ; and about nine o'clock, 
came to a large house, in which I heard 
a number of people singing; and on 
asking a young man I met on the road, 
if this were the residence of the Sha- 
kers ? was answered, “ Yea,” and di- 
rected to a neighbouring building for 
lodging. Here I knocked, and br onght 
out a tall, grave-looking man, who 
questioned me very closely about the 
occasion of my visit; this I told him 


was merely a traveller’s curiosity ; he 

then shewed me into a small chamber, 
and said, that as soon as their evening 
worship, which I had disturbed, was 
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over, he would return. In about half 
an hour, accordingly, he came, bring- 
ing with him a few plain dishes for my 
supper, and observed, that this was 
their usual fare, but that something else 
might be procured, if I chose ; on my 
declining this, he left me for the night, 

which, after the evening’s work, was 
soon slept away. 

In the morning I was visited by the 
same man, who told me that all stran- 
gers wishing for information relative to 
the opinions and regulations of the so- 
ciety, were referred to appointed per- 
sons, and that, after breakfast, he would 
conduct me to one of their preachers. 
We then went into another building, 
and passed through several rooms, and 
were all, I observed, neatly painted on 
the roof and floor, as well as the sides, 
and very plainly furnished, with a bed 
in each room, as is common in Ameri- 
can houses. Here two of the Sisters 
laid a table for me, and remained in the 
room, but did not sit down; they were 
dressed with as much neatness and pre- 
cision as the female Friends, and con- 
versed in the same mild subdued tone. 
The breakfast consisted of the usual 
variety of dishes which appear at this 
meal among the country people, but all 
were particularly clean and well cooked. 


I was now desired to walk to the 
house where the preacher lived, and, 
on going out, had the first view of the 
whole establishment. I stood upon 
high ground, which sloped gradually 
down to a valley of considerable ex- 
tent, bounded by wooden hills ; large 
masses of building, in the style of the 
farm-houses of the Upper Rhine, or of 
Switzerland, and standing at some dis- 
tance from each other, were surround- 
ed by cultivated fields; there was no- 
thing that could be called a village, (the 
name usually given to the Shakers’ set- 
tlement,) but each large dwelling-house, 
in which a family of fifty persons is ac- 
commodated, had its barns, workshops, 
and other conveniences attached. The 
clear, rich valley was finely contrasted 
with the surrounding heights, while the 
extraordinary neatness of the roads and 
inclosures made the detazl of the land- 
scape more pleasing than is common on 
this side of the Atlantic. Several of 


the men were going to work; their. 
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dress was generally drab-coloured, and 
of an antiquated cut, with large flaps to 
the waistcoat, and broad-brimmed hats ; 
they seemed healthy, and had a quiet, 

demure look. On coming to’ the 
preacher’s house, I repeated my wish 
of gaining some information about the 
sect, and was desired to wait in a small 
room, where he soon joined me. He 
was a man about thirty, with sufficient- 
ly pleasing manners, and witha thought- 
ful, mild countenance. We conversed 
for three or four hours, in which time [ 
heard a very detailed account of the 
progress of the Society, frem the for- 
lorn circumstances in which they first 
struggled, to their present prosperous 
state. I need not dwell upon the histo- 
ry of signs and wonders, which, they 
say, preceded the pouring out of the 
spirit, an event which took place about 
the middle of the last century. It will 
be sufficient to mention, that they con- 
sider most of those wild sects, which 
sprung up in the reign of the first Stu- 
arts, and particularly the “ French 
Prophets,” who signalized themselves 
more lately to have been fore-runners 
of their second Messiah, Anne Lee; a 
woman who moved in very humble 
life, but laid claim to the power of 
working miracles, and the gift of pro- 
phecy ; and who,after preaching in the 
manufacturing districts of the north of 
England, to which she belonged, and 
enduring much persecution, left her na- 
tive country for New York, in 1774, 
accompanied by a few disciples, and 
with little to trust to but an ardent en- 
thusiasm. Here they did not long re- 
main, but were driven, by new difficul- 
ties, to the woods of Nyskiana, (now 
called Watervliet,) about twelve miles 
from Albany. ‘Their situation, at this 
time, was described to me as wretched 
in the extreme; the country was mar- 
shy and unhealthy; the church was 
composed of a few outcasts, who were 
regarded with a suspicious, unpitying 
eye, by tlvir neighbours. ‘Their gro- 
tesque dancing and other ceremonies, 
which were thought to outrage decency, 
and their opinions, which set at nought 
the social duties, attracted the idle and 
curious. | 


The manners of the Shakers, to- 
wards strangers, were then marked by 








an austerity and reserve bordering up- 
on ferocity ; while in the bosom of 
their society were found union and 
good-will, a fortitude superior to all tri- 
als, and an intoxication of hope and 
joy, which roused the affections, and 
soon became contagious. While they 
proclaimed a new revelation, many, 
who had come to laugh, remained 
charmed by an emotion which raised 
the fancy above the trivial concerns of 
life; men and women forsook their 
worldly connections, to join this new 
brotherhood ; young people left their 
parents, according to the flesh, and 
clung to the ‘ Mother Elect ;’ all felt in- 
terested, (said my informer), in the call 
of preachers, who promised, not only 
future bliss, but the present enjoyment 
of the millennium; who professed to be 
the first reapers in that great harvest of 
souls, which is to end the works of 
Time. They were seized with trem- 
bling and great amazement, became 
proselytes, and were drilled into the 
mysterious dance of these Faquirs of 
the West. The principal conditions 
insisted upon with disciples were, celi- 
bacy, or, in the case of married people, 
the renunciation of all carnal connec- 
tions; the most unreserved confession ; 
and the surrender of private interests. 
All about the means of subsistence was 
removed from individuals to the whole, 
who, by their combined exertions, were 
soon raised above the most pressing 
wants: Nor was this all; the posses- 
sions of the church were daily increas- 
ed, by the contributions of land and mo- 
ney, belonging to new members. Af- 
ter a while, they began to divide la- 
bours, and to employ the brethren and 
sisters according to their gifts; and 
soon acquired an excellence in some of 
the rude manufactures of the country, 
and in the management of their fields 
and stock. Being soon more than sup- 
plied with what goods they considered 
necessary for the simple life which they 
prescribed to themselves, they estab- 
lished new societies in different places, 
and the Shaking Quakers became gra- 
dually a respectable people. 


During the lifetime of the founder, it 
appears that the Shakers were directed 
principally by her will, to which a great 
regard was paid. She was assisted by 
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two men, who, after her death, were 
successfully chosen to govern, but with 
very limited authority. At present 
their affairs are managed by elders, and 
I could not learn that any one person 
was considered the chief of the sect. 
They have stedfastly refused to bear 
arms, or to take part in political dis- 
putes ; inveighing continually against 
the present constitution of society, and 
proclaiming the commencement of 
the reign of peace. Mankind, say they, 
in their present imperfect state, are to 
become extinct by the universal spread 
of Shakerism ; and of this they speak 
with the greatest confidence: All other 
sects are regarded as more or less blind- 
ed, and they seem not a little proud of 
their own superior light; bestowing 
commendation upon the different class- 
es of the religious world, in proportion 
as these last approximate to their own 
favourite practices ; thus the Harmo- 
nists and Moravians rank high in their 
esteem. However, with the Univer- 
salists, they consider their own people 
as merely the first-born, who are to en- 


joy, in advance, an inheritance, which 


will be shared by all others, after a lit- 
tle purgatorial preparation. The Bible 
is much read among them, and their 
language is quite scriptural ; but, as is 
not unusual, they seek those passages 
which incline to their own opinions, 
and give a mystical expianation of more 
stubborn texts; referring to the late 
oracles of Anne Lee for authority in 
new and doubtful cases. I was told 
that many works of general informa- 
tion were, admitted, and certainly the 
conversation of the person with whom 
I talked, and who had been brought up 
in the church, gave evidence of this; 
however, for the education of the child- 
ren, (who are receiyed from any one 
that chooses to send them, or are 
brought into the community by their 
parents), a very plain course of study is 
adopted. ‘The Society has published, 
with its sanction, a book, entitled 
“ Christ’s Second coming ;” and anoth- 
er volume, the title of which I have for- 
gotten. In these may be seen an ac- 
count of its opinions and proceedings, 
and also of several miraculous cures 
performed by the founder ; but they all 
protest against some statements con- 








ens 


tained in a_ history written by a rene- 
vade, which is commonly met with in 
the libraries of New York, but will ne- 
ver be much read from its excessive 
dulness. 


‘The preacher was more disposed to 
talk of the Society as a church, than to 
inform me of their domestic economy 
or political situation ; so that, remain- 
ing unconvinced by a long catalogue of 
dreams, prophecies, and miracles, testi- 
fying the authority of the new mission, 
I lett him, to visit other parts of the Es- 

tablishment. I saw a large garden, 
well kept, and stocked with many fruit- 
trees quite unknown among the far- 
mers ; here they raise large quantities 
of seed, which are in much repute 
about the country. A man being sent 
to call me to dinner, conducted me 
through a room in which one of the fa- 
milies, consisting of twenty men and as 
many women, were standing round two 
tables; on a word or some sign being 
given, they all dropt on their knees, 
clasped their hands, and remained a 
short time in silent prayer, when they 
rose and sat down, My new compan- 
ion, who was an Englishman, dined 
with me ina small adjoining room; 
two of the females waited. I remark- 
ed a spirituous liquor distilled from ci- 
der, and good beer of their own mak- 
ing. 

In the afternoon, I called next upon 
the ‘ physician,’ and found him a well- 
informed young man. He shewed me 
the garden for medicinal plants, with 
the manner of making extracts and put- 
ting up herbs, some of which are press- 
ed into cakes, and sold to many public 
institutions. He told me that the mem- 
bers of the community were in general 
very healthy; the females and seden- 
tary people were occasionally indispos- 
ed, but they had none of the consequen- 
ces of intemperance, and were subject 
to few accidents. In the course of the 
evening Isaw a manufactory for cut 
nails, some of the buildings for stock, 
and the public store, where their goods 
are exposed to sale at fixed prices. The 
waggons were such as are in common 
use, but in good order ; the horses well 
kept, and the cattle remarkably fine. 
J went into one of the buildings inha- 
bited by the ladies, and was shewn the 
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sleeping-rooms for the men’; through. 
out was apparent the greatest attention 
to neatness and convenience, without 
any ornament. A large disposable’bo- 
dy of labourers, under skilful direction, 

and cultivation upon a large scale, give 
them many advantages in a thinly peo- 
pled country. At Lebanon there are 
about 500 persons, of which number 60 
are children. They have estalishments 
in many different parts of the United 
States, and amount in all to between 
two and three thousand. besides the 
produce of their fields and gardens, 
they send to market brooms and many 
articles in wicker-work, made very 
neatly by the women; common nails, 
combs, and other coarse manufactures ; 
and buy very little except the raw mate- 
rials for their w ork-shops, with some 
haberdashery and groceries. 

Great importance is attached to 
cleanliness ; this luxury they appear to 
enjoy in a truly enviable degree. I 
could not help being also struck with 
the suavity and benevolence of their 
manner, and with the cheerfulness and 
frankness of their conversation, and 
their first address. I spoke to as ma- 
ny as came in my way, and was assur- 
ed that they experienced the highest sa- 
tisfaction in the repose and regularity 
of their monastic life but it is confessed 
that occasionally a young couple leave 
them, unable to struggle with the flesh. 


To strangers they are hospitable and 
kind, never receiving money for any 
entertainment, and, while they do not 
court acquaintance, are charitable in 
all cases of public or private distress. 
An instance of this occurred at the late 
fire of Troy, when they sent provisions 
in considerable quantities, and relief in 
the most liberal manner, to the suffer- 
ers. 

After tea, I took leave of my kind 
hosts, and walked over to Lebanon 
Springs, a fashionable watering-place, 
most frequented in summer by families 
from the Southern States. I put up at 

a very large tavern, where the compa 
ny were sprawling upon the chairs and 
window-seats, smoking and drinking. 
All travellers seem agreed in describ- 
ing the orgies of the evening crowd at 
an American inn as disgusting ; to me, 
the noise of the place, and the coarse 
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style-of conversation in which the men 
indulged, were so strongly contrasted 
with the serenity and decency of the 
scene I had just left, that 1 felt as if 
awaking from a dream, and could 
scarcely persuade myself that I was but 
half an hour’s walk from the “ Society 
of Union.” I retreated to the card- 
room, and for an hour or two amused 
myself by comparing the wives and 
daughters of the Virginia chieftains 
with the vestal sisters of New Lebanon. 


Next day I went to Albany, and on 
the following morning (Sunday) rode 
out to Watervliet, the original settle- 
ment of the Shakers, in order to be a 
spectator of their far-famed ceremonies. 
About twelve miles from the town, I 
came to some plain buildings, a little off 
the road, forming three sides of a square, 
where several horses, and some carriag- 
es, belonging to visitors, were waiting. 
I made my way to the Meeting-house, 
in which were assembled about eighty 
of the brethren, and a good number of 
strangers, listening to a discourse from 
a young preacher. The men were in 
their waistcoats, having their coats and 
hats hung up: The females were dress- 
ed in close caps covering great part of 
their face, and long-waisted gowns, and 
appeared, I thought, rather ungraceful, 
though several of them were young and 
pretty. ‘There was one negress among 
them. ‘The preacher stood out in the 
middle of the room, held his arms close 
to his sides, and spoke in a disagreea- 
ble tone. I had arrived too late to pro- 
fit by the whole of his discourse, but 
soon found that it turned upon the ne- 
cessity of separating the sexes, in order 
to mend matters. In tracing to their 
origin the evils of society, he went as 
far up as the Garden of Eden, where 
our improvident parents (because they 
would not become Shakers, or, at least, 
go through a prolonged courtship, 
which he thought intended as a state 
of probation) involved themselves and 
their posterity in difficulties, to be now 
removed only by the annihilation of the 
whole race. Many passages in the 
New Testament were referred to as au- 
thority for his doctrine. After the ser- 
mon the people rose, the men and the 
women forming bodies three deep, on 
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the opposite sides of the room ; a per- 
son then stepped in front of each com- 
pany, and they joined in singing a hymn 
to a lively tune, swinging from side to 
side, and beating their feet alternately, 
with perfect regularity. ‘This was all 
I saw of the ceremony, but have been 
informed, that, upon some occasions, 
the dance is more active, and so much 
at variance with your accustomed no- 
tions—so ill suited to the composed 
look of the performer—that your own 
gravity is put to the test. What I wit- 
nessed was certainly odd enough, but 
so was the whole scene; at the same 
time, the extreme neatness of the peo- 
ple, and the earnestness of their de- 
meanour, occupied my attention as 
much as their ridiculous behaviour. 
While the visitors were retiring, and 
the brethren were resuming their coats, 
I mentioned to one of the old men that 
I had been to Lebanon, and desired to 
make some further inquiries about the 
Society, and was told to follow a de- 
tachment of the people which was pro- 
ceeding to a dwelling-house at some 
distance from the meeting. I over- 
took about a dozen men, who were 
walking, by couples, before about as 
many women, and was asked to follow 
them without talking. On getting to 
their house, they invited me to take 
dinner, and placed with me an English- 
man, who had come to visit his uncle, 
an inmate of the place. ‘I'wo young 
women, who seemed acquainted with 
this visitor, remained in the room, and 
conversed freely with us, but would not 
sit at our table. After dinner, I had a 
long talk with the elder, and some of 
the brethren. I recollect particularly 
that one young man, who had been 
with them only a few months, com- 
plained much of the struggles he had to 
make with his former habits, and tcld 
me that nothing but the hope set before 
him, and a confident faith in the doc- 
trines of their church, could support 
him under his difficulties. I notice 
this, because all the others, with whom 
I had spoken, declared that they had ~ 
never known peace until their entrance 
into the Society, and that their tempo- 
ral advantages alone were sufficient 
to compensate for a renunciation of the 
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world. Finding the conversation near- 
ly unintelligible to me when they talked 
of the mystical and miraculous parts of 
their faith, I endeavoered to turn it up- 
on the worldly fortunes and prospects 
of the association, but was checked by 
the young man before alluded to, who 
said to me,—* You talk of as as politi- 
cal bodies, and quite forget the peculiar 
grace by which we are supported as 
churches of God.” After this, I did 
not continue my questions; f had, how- 
ever, learnt that Watervliet was the ori- 
ginal residence of the Society, and 
their numbers at present were 200; 
the situation rather unhealthy, but 
much improved by cultivation. Their 
occupations are in some respects differ- 
ent from those at Lebanon, being suited 
to the soil; but their general manage- 
ment and customs are similar. 


Being asked if F wished to be present 
at the evening singing-meeting, I ac- 
companied them into the room where 
twenty or thirty people were assem- 
bled. The men and women were seat- 
ed on different sides of the room in 
rows; they sang very lively tunes, (one 
of them was a corruption of a popular 
English song) and kept time with the 
feet and head. After two or three 
hymns, they joined in singing, or rather 
humming, without words, a quick 
march, as it appeared to me, when the 
meeting broke up. I now begged to 
take my leave, having to get back to 
town, and after a cordial farewell, was 
shewn on my way, for a couple of 
miles, by a very cheerful old man, who 
told me that he had felt great difficul- 
ties at first, particularly at his confes- 
sion ; but that, since he had disburthen- 
ed himself of all secretsand individu- 
al cares, he was as happy as possible, 
and felt no desire to return to the strife 
and contention of his former life. 

It would be a curious speculation to 
trace what share design has had in giv- 
ing birth to the rites, and forming the 
singular character of the Shakers. Be- 
ginning with two principles, the sepa- 
ration of the sexes, and the community 
of goods, some regulations must have 
sprung up naturally from this state ; 
and as the society increased in num- 
bers, and received additions of experi- 
enced and sagacicus men, certain plans 
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would be selected as most proper to 
preserve their constitution and disci- 
pline. But how shall we account for 
the pains taken to perpetuate some of 
their follies, and to foster and encourage 
extravagancies, which have originated 
in the first burst of enthusiasm,except by 
supposing, that these, however trifling 
in appearance, have excited notice as 
useful means to a proposed end, and 
are not merely the work of chance ? 
Let us consider, with this view, their 
separation from the world, making the 
Society a true church, or ecclesia ; their 
division into small bodies, for the pur- 
poses of discipline ; their being muster- 
ed at meals and prayers several times 
in the course of the day, and the con- 
stant cheek to which this must subject 
them ; the confession at entrance, and 
the encouragement given to frankness 
and sincerity, for which qualities they 
are remarkable; their peculiarities of 
dress, speech, and behaviour, which at 
once make them a distinct people, and 
require a contempt of ridicule, and a 
sacrifice of what is considered decorous 
im society ; and the repeated exercises 
in singing and dancing, (or if you will, 
shaking,) which are well known to ex- 
cite the sympathy, calm the passions, 
and exhaust the spirits of all people, but 
must have a tenfold effect whea made a 
part of religious duty, and aided by a 
refined and speculative attachment, 
which, it is probable, exists between 
the sexes, when so strangely intermixed 
without being united. What means 
they employ more privately to restrain 
rebellious emotions, and encourage that 
state of Platonism, so much in repute 
among them, it would he unfair to ima- 
gine. Commor report has attributed 
to them many of the malpractices 
charged upon the heretics of the middle 
ages ; but, perhaps, a better acquaint- 
ence with mankind, and a more charita- 
ble view of these societies, would lead us 
to conclude, since there is no evidence 
to the contrary, that a constant system 
of espionage, strict discipline, exam- 
ple, sobriety, industry, and regularity, 
added to a free scope in the unbounded 
regions of faith and hope, are sufficient 
to mortify the flesh, and mould men in- 
to true Shakers. 


We might be induced to inquire 








likewise, whether the advantages which 
the ‘Societies of Union’ unquestiona- 
ably enjoy, are only to be had at the 
price of fanaticism and folly, er what 
will commonly be esteemed such ;) and 
this question becomes interesting in an 
age quite wanting in enthusiasm, but 
abounding in discontent. Would it be 
absurd to imagine the restraints partial- 
ly employed, and a self-denial of short- 
er duration? May we not suppose, 
without making too light of the reli- 
gious feelings of these worthy peaple, 
that some of their associates see sufti- 
cient in the quiet content of these villa- 
ges to induce them to become members ? 
and that, to one who has quarrelled 
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with the world, a fraternity, where a 
man’s sins are forgiven him, his labour 
properly directed, his anxiety about a 
maintenance removed, and his sociable 
dispositions encouraged, upon one con- 
dition, may present an agreeable re- 
fuge from the cares and bitter mortifi 
cations inseparable from common life ? 
In the moral world, as in medicine, the 
bold experiments of empirics often give 
us the most valuable lessons; to borrow 
the words of our great historian, “ they 
suggest hints, at least, and start difficul- 
ties, which they want, perhaps, skill to 
pursue, but which may produce finer 
discoveries, when handled by men whe 
have a more just way of thinking.” 





(Literary Gazette.) 
STANZAS. 


Twine not those red reses for me,— 
Darker and sadder my wreath must be; 
Mine is of flowers unkissed by the sun, 
Flowers which died as the Spring ‘begun. 
The blighted leaf and the cankered stem 
Are what should form my diadem. 


Take that rose—ix is nipt by the blast; 

That lily—the blight has over it past: 

That peach-bud—a worm has gnawed it away ; 
Those violets—they were culled yesterday : 
Bind them with leaves from the dark yew tree, 
Then come and offer-the wreath to me. 


Let every flower be a flower of Spring, 

But on each be a sign of withering ; 

Suited to me is the drooping wreath, 

With. colourless hues and scentless breath : 
Seek ye not buds of brighter bloom, 

Why should their beauty waste on the tomb? 


I am too young for death, you say: 

Fall not and fade not the green leaves in May? 
Does not the rose in its life depart ? : 
Needs there long life to break:the heart ? 

I have felt the breath of the deadly power,— 
My summons is come, and I know mine hour! 


There came a voice to my sleeping ear, 
With words of sorrow and words of fear, 
Its sound was the roll of the mountain wave, 


Its breath was damp as an opening grave ; 


My heart grew colder at every word, 
For I knew it was the voice of Death I heard! 


It summoned me, and I wept to die,— 

Oh, fair is life to the youthful eye! 

Time may come with his shadowy wing, 

But who can think on Autumn in Spring? 

With so.much of hope, and of light, and of bloom, 
Marvel ye.that I shrink from my doom ? 


My tears are-past,—the grave will be 

Like a home and a haven, welcome to me! 

I have marked the fairest of hopes decay, 
Have seen love pass like a cloud away, 

Seen bloom and sweet feelings waste to a sigh, 
Ti my heart has sickened and wished to die. 


Falling to earth like a shower of light, 
Yon ash tree is losing ‘its blossoms of white ; 
Ere its green berries are coloured with red, 
I shall be numbered amid the dead. 

The buds that are falling in dust will lie 

A prey for the worms and soon so shall I! 


Be my tomb in the green grass made, 

There let no white tombstone be laid; 

All my monument shall be 

A lenely and bending cypress tree, 

Drooping—just such as should lean above 

One who lived and who died for love! 1. E. L. 
May 31, 1823, ' 





SUMMER, 


The Sun, the early morn doth greet, 
The dew begems the ground, 

The flowers with fragrant odours meet, 
And perfume all around. 


So enters Man life’s giddy maze, 
Fearless of future harms ; 

Pleasure her wily path displays, 
And lures him by her charms 


The sun pursues his enger flight, 
The dew-drops soon are fled, 

Each flower, obedient to the light, 
Bends Jow its drooping head. 


So thoughtless man, bis hopes to win, 
In Pleasure’s labyrinth strays, 

Till disappointment rushes in, 
And blights his future days. 
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THE ROAD TO PREFERMENT IN PERSIA.* 


(Lond. Mag.) 


pe sun had alyeady set, when Al- 

laverdi retraced his steps into the 
city: he entered the gate, and pursued 
his way through the narrow intricate 
lanes till he reached the mosque ; with 
a beating heart, but determined resolu- 
tion, he approached the door; it was 
open; he hesitated a moment, cast a 
keen eve of observation around, to as- 
certain that he was unseen, and disap- 
peared inthe gloom of the tortuous 
passage. He would willingly have se- 
cured the door ; but no fastenings pre- 
sented themselves to his touch, as he 
carefully passed his hands over every 
part where bolt or bar was likely to be 
found. Unable to secure himself from 
surprise, he determined to trust to for- 
tune for safety. He once more stood, 
rapt in deep meditation, on the terrace 
of the mosque, anxiously recalling to 
his mind every word of the loquacious 
old Mullah, and endeavouring to re- 
trace, by his deseription, the exact spot 
where the steps descended leading to 
Fetmah’s apartments; till the sudden 
recollection, that the clear bright light 
of the moon, now riding high in the 
sky, which enabled him so distinctly to 
pursue his researches, might also ren- 
der him an object of observation to 
others ; he immediately laid flat down, 
to await the descent of the unfriendly 
planet. The reviving freshness and 
soothing influence of a Persian evening 
failed that night to cool the fevered 
brain, or tranquillize the contending 
‘passions which agitated the bosom of 
the adventurer: the soft breeze from 
the mountains, fragrant with the odours 
of their aromatic spring productions, 
swept unheeded by. In vain the night- 
ingale poured forth her sweetest notes ; 
rendered still softer by the distance 
from whence the little warbler ventur- 
ed to offer his melodious tributes ; 
whilst the clear rich blue of the cloud- 
less sky, spangled with myriads of 
slowing stars, shed over the whole 
scene, distinctly visible as in day, the 
rich solemn tint peculiar to an eastern 
night ; all was indifferent to him, all 
pnnoticed, as he impatiently turned 





from side to side, or steadfastly, gazed 
with vacant intensity on the descend-.- 
ing moon; she was now fast approach- 
ing the undulating line of mountains 
which bounded the horizon; now she 
stood for a moment poised, upon the 
loftiest summit ; then, throwing around 
her parting glance in a strong flood of 
silvery splendour, she majestically dis- 
appeared, leaving the whole scene en- 
veloped in comparative darkness. Al- 
laverdi raised himself from his reclin- 
ing attitude; then cautiously advancing 
towards the edge of the terrace, he 
firmly grasped the parapet, and lower- 
ed himself down upon the adjoining 
wall, and hastily resumed his recum- 
bent position. In this manner, pass- 
ing from wall to wall, and from roof to 
roof, sometimes ascending, sometimes 
descending, watching from behind the 
shelter of a projecting corner the retir- 
ing light of some late reveller, spring- 
ing forward, pausing, gliding with the 
utmost speed over the most exposed 
spots, he reached in safety the roof of 
the youthful Fetmah. He sat down 
for an instant to recover his strength, 
exhausted by exertion and agitation ; 
he listened to catch the faintest sound, 
but none met his ear ; the stillest silence 
announced that the inmates of the 
dwelling (fatigued probably by the 
preparations of the preceding day) lay 
buried in sleep. Suddenly he started 
on his feet, appalled by a near noise, 
his heart throbbed, he sought his pis- 
tols, when he perceived that his alarm 
was occasioned by one of them having, 
in the confusion of the moment, escap- 
ed from his girdle, and now hung sus- 
pended by its cord to his side ; almost 
ashamed of his fears, he replaced it. 
“Ifthe approach of danger thus un- 
nerves my hands,” he reflected, “ how 
execute my errand in her presence P— 
Allaverdi, thou hast seen fire flash and 
steel glitter without wincing ; thou hast 
heard the bullets whistle around thee 
with indifference; what spell now 
chills thy blood, and shakes thy change- 
ling heart ? Arouse thee, man, the wa- 
ger is unequal; the richest joys this 
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world and wealth bestow reward suc- 
cess; what canst thou lose? A doubt- 
ful worthless life. Arouse thee, man.” 
Somewhat re-assured by these specious 
arguments, he advanced towards the 
door, indicated by the Mullah as the 
entrance of the descent ;_ it yielded to 
his touch; with one foot across the 
threshold, he stood leaning over the 
dark abyss, his eye and ear intent on the 
still obscurity below. A horrid phan- 
tasm there presented itself to his disor- 
dered imagination ; the bloody,mangled 
form of Simoon, the Armenian, whom 
lately he had seen suffer death for an 
alleged robbery, seemed to cross his 
path, and, with an imploring look of 
sad entreaty and compassion, pointed 
to the gash across his throat, and sign- 
ed absence with his death-like hand. 
The very soul of Allaverdi sickened as 
the phantom passed; recollection in- 
stantly retraced the trembling limbs, 
the distorted pallid features, the haggard 
bloodshot eye, and frantic shriek of 
mortal agony gradually subsiding in 
gasping interrupted groans, as the life 
of the wretched victim ebbed in crim- 
son torrents through the yawning 
wound. Involuntarily covering his 
eyes with his hands, he turned aside, 
nor dared, for some time, encounter the 
risk of again beholding this faithful por- 
trait of what might soon be his own 
fate. “It is but fancy,” he exclaimed 
aloud, pacing the terrace with incau- 
tious steps ; “ unsubstantial, visionary. 
O! sickly ofisprings of a coward, 
drivelling mind, I spurn ye from me! 
firm in my purpose, I will steadily pur- 
sue it; but may it not be ominous ?” 
Suddenly pausing, he continued, “ It 
appeared even as I crossed the thresh- 
hold.” Scarcely had the idea occurred, 
when the likeness of Marie, smiling 
welcome from the court below, and 
beckoning his approach as on the first 
day of their meeting, silenced his 
doubts, and re-assured his courage. 
“ Genius of good or evil,” he mutter- 
ed, “thou shalt rule my destiny as hith- 
erto thou hast. I will follow thy guid- 
ance as hitherto I have followed it ; lead 
me to wealth, prosperity, and joy, or 
death and gulphs of liquid fire, thou art 
my destiny.” Impelled by the courage 
of desperation, he rushed with heedless 
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precipitancy down the dark stairs ; all 
remained tranquil, undisturbed by his 
steps ; he grasped his dagger firm, and 
advanced towards a light which gleam- 
ed through the crevices of an unclosed 
door; he hesitated a moment, then 
gently withdrawing the purdah sufii- 
ciently to disclose a view of the interior 
chamber, by the assistance of a-lamp 
which burnt in the chimney, he discov- 
ered asmall room gaily painted and 
gilded ; the richest carpets clothed the 
floor, wreaths of roses decorated the 
walls, and formed a kind of bower over 
a bed, decked with the choicest pro- 
duce of the looms of Cashmeer ; light 
draperies of the most transparent gauze 
waved in airy folds before the niches 
in the walls, without concealing their 
recesses, glittering with silver vases, 
intermixed with pacquets of clothes, 
carefully enveloped in embroidered 
handkerchiefs, and pieces of gold and 
silver tissue. The general air of luxu- 
ry, and the splendour of the surround- 
ing objects, encouraged the intruder to 
hope that he stood in the chamber of 
the favourite, which hope was nearly 
confirmed to a certainty by the shawl 
turban, and various costly articles of fe- 
male attire, that lay negligently disper- 
sed upon the floor. Desirous of fully 
ascertaining by whom the bed was oc- 
cupied, he cautiously ventured forwatd, 
till, assured by the regular breathing 
of the sleeper that his entrance was un- 
noticed, he approached near. ‘The ex- 
treme beauty of the youthful counte- 
nance which there met his eye, an- 
nounced decidedly the presence of the 
favoured Fetmah; the boasted jewels 
then must also be near. ‘The silver 
vessels allured him to inspect the niches, 
he examined them all; each vase, ew- 
er and basin, containing essences and 
perfumes for burning, were separately 
inspected and replaced with disgust ; 
each bundle was unfolded but to in- 
crease the disappointment. “ At any 
other moment,” he thought, “ how I 
should have esteemed these baubles as 
a prize, and counted them a treasure ; 
but the glory of the moon, sole empress 
of the night, sinks into nothingness at 
the approach of day.—Forward then, 
Allaverdi, thy day now dawns.” He 
snatched up the lamp from the ground, 
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and advanced towards a door opposite 
to that by which he had _ entered. 
“ This curtain must conceal the treas- 
ure,” he mentally exclaimed, as he rais- 
-ed the purdah. “ Now to behold my 
prize !” He passed the door without 
fear; the fixed determination to per- 
severe in a desperate deed stunned rec- 
‘ollection, and benumbed every other 
feeling; the certainty of danger, and 
the impossibility of escape, diffused 
over his senses that hopeless contempt 
of death, and mingled with the fright- 
ful gaiety of wavering intellect that in- 
tense sensation ef condensed horror 
which has enabled some weak minds 
to mount the scaffold with sullen indif- 
ference, and caused others to sport in 
unseeming levity with their approach- 
ing fate. He now found himself in a 
large room arranged for a banquet; 
silver vessels on all sides again presen- 
ted themselves to his touch to be again 
rejected. “Shall the eagle stoop to 
the carrion of the vulture?” he ex- 
claimed, casting a second glance on the 
plate before him. “No! he flies at 
nobler game, and will reject all other.” 


His research proving vain, he turned 
to quit the hall, when, stopping short, 
he contined : “ Hold, friend Allaverdi, 
though thou wearest not the jewels of 
the Prince, thou mayest feed at his 
board ; the proudest noble cannot say 
so much: ” thus speaking, he approach- 
ed the niches where the dishes were de- 
posited, and selecting the choicest mor- 
sels, devoured them with unconscious 
voracity ; he tlren quitted the hall ; all 
remained in the first chamber as he 
had left it. Replacing the lamp on 
the floor, he stood for an instant irres- 
olute, half tempted to desert the lofty 
flight of the eagle, for the humbler 
course of the vulture, and accept what 
fortune offered. A low murmur from 
the bed shot like an icy arrow through 
his frame ; he listened in breathless ea- 
gerness ; the soft voice of Fetmah was 
again heard in inarticulate whisperings ; 
he unsheathed his dagger, and rushed 
towards her; “ One of us must die,” 
he muttered; “perhaps both may : 
she must not awake.” A smile played 
over the lovely features of the sleeping 
girl; her lips still moved as if yet 
speaking, but ne audible sound escaped 
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them. Allaverdi gazed on her, his 
heart swelling with the bitter certainty 
that similar repose could never again be 
his. ‘The motion of her lips increased, 
whilst a glow of brighter animation 
lighted up her countenance. “ Nay, 
hold,” she softly exclaimed; “ hold, 
good Rose, remove that bow] ; thou for- 
gettest "tis the sherbet of pomegranates 
which is grateful to the son of the King.” 
Atthe first word she uttered the hand of 
Allaverdi dropped lifeless by his side ; 
and, as he unconsciously averted his 
eyes from her a glittering object arrest- 
ed them; he seized it, and rudely 
dragged from beneath the pillow a small 
bunch of keys and a seal, attached to- 
gether by cords of plaited silk and gold. 
The movement passed unnoticed by 
Fetmah, whose slumbers continued 
calm and undisturbed. These keys 
evidently secured the jewels; for it 
was the Prince’s seal that hung suspen- 
ded among them. Allaverdi, trembling 
with anxiety and hope, once more look- 
ed around the chamber, in search of the 
corresponding lock. The altered sit- 
uation of the lamp now disclosed to his 
view two coffers of considerable size ; 
he applied a key to the lock of one of 
them, it turned, he raised the lid, and 
the magnificent armlets of the prince 
lay before him. With incredible haste 
he collected the contents of the coffer 
into a large handkerchief, and without 
daring to cast a look behind, or even 
thinking of the remainder of the treas- 
ure, fled from the spot with all the ter- 
rors of conscious guilt. How he again 
reached the mosque he knew not; so 
great was lis agitation at quitting it, 
that he could proceed no further ; his 
head turned round, a deadly sickness 
overcame him ; in vain he attempted 
to move, his legs refused their office, he 
stumbled and fel. The sound of run- 
ning water first recalled him, in some 
measure, to himself; he found himself 
lying before the mosque, by the side ef 
a water conduit, through which the wa- 
ter now flowed; he drank greedily of 
the cooling stream, for a burning fever 
parched his throat; in a few minutes 
his strength returned, and a clear re- 
collection of the occurrences ef this 
eventful night rushed on his mind ; he 
immediately continued his flight with 








all possible speed, and, without further 
accident, arrived at his mother’s dwel- 
ling. Once within thé court-yard his 
fears, in some measure, subsided ; that 
no one had seen him from his going out 
till his return, he felt assured ; his moth- 
er even believed him now asleep in his 
chamber ; apprehension yielded to hope 
that all must end well. He duga deep 
hole in the little garden before his own 
window, deposited his prize in it, and 
resolved to commence digging over the 
whole space, the following day, to con- 
eeal the partial operation of the prece- 
ding night. He then retired to his bed, 
till the first rays of dawn should call 
him to his work in the garden. At an 
early hour in the morning the whole 
town was in alarm from the report of 
the robbery. The women of the Ha- 
rem were questioned, some imprisoned, 
and severely punished as confederates 
in the inexplicable deed. The favour- 
ite Fetmah herself escaped not suspi- 
cion, and even received severe chas- 
tisement for negligence, if not for guilt. 
As usual, in all doubtful cases, the 
Christians were accused; without the 
slightest grounds for suspicion, many 
were arrested, bastinadoed, and tortur- 
ed to extort confession of an action of 
which they were innocent ; some suf- 
fered death in consequence of self-accu- 
sations. It was remarked, however, 
that, notwithstanding the numerous as- 
serted confessions, and the increased 
odium thrown upon the sect of the suf- 
ferers, none of the jewels were recov- 
ered. Allaverdi dared not trust him- 
self in public for several days, lest the 
agitation, which, in spite of himself, 
occasionally shook him, might betray 
his secret. He dug his garden, walked 
abroad in the most retired spots, and 
complained of indisposition to those 
who remarked his absence from the 
Defta ; finally he resumed his place as 
usual in society. Aware of the danger 
of confidence, he carefully guarded his 
secret, and confided it to noone. By 
this means he insured his own safety, 
but he foresaw that he had also lost the 
°pportunity of enjoying his acquisi- 
tions; he resolved, therefore, as soon 
as all curiosity, relative to the late 
events, had subsided, to pack up his 
saddle bags and bid adieu to his native 
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city, till he shonld have found conven- 
ient occasion safely to convert his dia~ 
monds into gold. Seme months sub- 
sequent to this adventure he announced: 
his determination to commence mer- 
chant, and busily prepared for his jour- 
ney to foreign parts. Unwilling to 
risk the whole of his treasure at once, 
he selected only a few jewels of consid 

erable value, and secreted the remain- 
der in a deep excavation, under the 
floor of his own chamber, which he 
had prepared for that purpose ; he then 
departed, recommending to his mother 
the care of their affairs during his ab- 
sence, and, above all things, exhor- 
ted her never to exchange their poor 
old house for another. 


Years passed away, yet Allaverdi 
returned not; at an advanced age his 
mother had quitted this world; her 
house had been sold by her surviving 
relatives, and the existence of her son 
(seldom referred to by those who must 
inherit his property, in case of his nev- 
er again appearing) was almost forgot- 
ten in the city, when a stranger, of 
poor appearance, pompously announc- 
ed himself as the discoverer of that 
long sought secret, the philosopher’s 
stone. He voluntarily offered to effect 
the transmutation in the presence of 
witnesses, and actually did perform his 
promise, changing a small crucible of 
quicksilver into a smaller portion of 
gold. 

The fame of this wonderful alchym- 
ist spread through the whole city, and 
occupied every tongue, till it at length 
reached the ears of the Prince. ‘The 
professor was ordered to attend, and to. 
exhibit his powers before the Prince 
himself on a certain day and hour. 
Proposals were continually offered for 
the purchase of this invaluable discov- 
ery by all classes of people, from the 
highest to the lowest: all publicly re- 
ceived one general answer, “ ‘That it 
was worthily reserved for the Prince 
alone ;” but, privately, the communt- 
cation of the secret accommodated it- 
self to the price of every bidder, aud 
each one returned home, believiy 
himself possessed of an imperial treas- 
ure. The day fixed for the grand ex- 


periment arrived; the apparatus was 
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and the operation commenced with ev- 
ery precaution to prevent fraud. The 
Prince, attended by the chiefs of the 
silver and coppersmiths, and a few fa- 
voured courtiers, was present. The 
quicksilver was first examined, then 
placed on the furnace; as soon as it 
boiled, the operator threw in several 
ingredients separately, submitting the 
whole to the careful inspection of the 
Prince and his followers; lastly, he 
poured in a few drops of a small phial, 
which he produced from a curious case; 
a thick white vapour arose, diffusing 
through the chamber an odour so 
strong and pungent as to oblige the 
surrounding spectators to withdraw to 
some distance. ‘The operator then 
approached the furnace, declaring the 
transmutation to be now completed, 
and removed the crucible, originally 
containing the quicksilver; from the 
fire; a light spungy black cinder ap- 
parently filled it, but on removing the 
exterior surface, a button of gold was 
found below, weighing more than one- 
third of the mercury employed. No 
doubt remained on the minds of all 
present as to the accuracy of the exper- 
iment, and the entire success attending 
the result. ‘The Prince impatiently 
demanded the price of this inexhausti- 
ble mine of wealth. The professor 
humbly remarked that any sum that 
could be given was but as the dust un- 
der the feet of him who already pos- 
sessed the secret ; he required no rec- 
ompense, except the glory of standing 
in the presence of the King’s son, and 
enjoying the smiles of his favour: he 
only asked a house wherein to conduct 
his operations, and unfold the mysteries 
of the golden science to the pupils ap- 
pointed for initiation. He had already 
discovered a small empty house, he 
said, which pleased him, and would 
suit his purpose, if the Prince would 
condescend to grant an order for his oc- 
cupying it. The order was immedi- 
ately written, and sealed with the roy- 
al signet. ‘The Prince, after the warm- 
est assurances of his gratitude and pro- 
tection for ever, dismissed the assem- 
bly, and commanded some of his ser- 
vants to accompany the professor, and 
put him in possession of the house de- 
signated in the order, which was pre- 


cisely the old dwelling of the long un- 
heard-of Allaverdi; his baggage soon 
followed him, and he was left for the 
remainder of the day to make the. ne- 
cessary arrangements previous to com-" 
mencing his operations on a larger 
scale. How did the heart of Allaver- 
di (for it was he) beat as he closed the 
door of the court-yard, and found him- 
self once more alone in his own little 
chamber, which had not undergone the 
slightest alteration during his absence. 
Time and sufferings, with the growth 
of his beard, and change of dress, had 
so completely altered his appearance, 
that he felt sure of passing his oldest 
and most intimate friends unknown. 
* Now then,” he exultingly exclaimed, 
‘¢ T shall see the end of all my wander- 
ings, slavery, escapes, and poverty ; all 
will now be amply repaid, and an old 
age of ease and affluence will terminate 
a life wasted with toil and anxieties. 
Fools! avaricious, greedy, infatuated 
idiots!” he continued, regarding the 
heavy purse containing the produce of 
his flattering communications; “to 
credit for a moment that the possessor 
of incalculable treasures would barter 
them for a few pieces of that dross of 
which he could at pleasure create mil- 
lions.” He determined that night to 
dig up his jewels, and to leave the town 
with them on the morrow, under pre- 
tence of collecting the herbs and sim- 
ples requisite,as it was believed, for the 
composition of the elixir of transmuta- 
tion. He was eating his solitary even- 
ing meal, when a violent clamour at 
the door of the house alarmed him ; 
loud cries and imprecations on the im- 
ostor confirmed the worst fears that 
some of his plans had miscarried. In 
an instant, the chamber was filled with 
armed men, who, in the name of the 
governor, seized and bound the delud- 
ing adventurer. The accusations 
against him were numerous and well- 
founded ; some of his private disciples, 
neglecting his strict injunctions of four 
days’ delay, and impatient to prove by 
their own experience the efficacy of 
their dearly acquired knowledge, had 
repeated the experiment without suc- 
cess. Enraged at their actual loss, and 
the disappointment of their golden 
hopes, they hastened to carry their 














complaints to the governor, where 
they met many of their acquain- 
tances engaged in a similar er- 
rand; mutual explanations ensued, 
and the outcry against the impudent 
impostor became general ; an order for 
his arrest was, in consequence, soon 
obtained. When led before the gover- 
nor he refused to answer his accusers, 
declaring that through envy only they 
sought to ruin him, a stranger, in the 
eyes of the Prince; that he never had 
communicated the secret to any of them 
for money, and insisted upon being ta- 
ken before the Prince, when he would 
again prove, by ocular demonstration, 
that he was not the impostor which 
they would represent him. As none 
of the complainants could produce a 
second witness to any of the alleged 
facts, the governor, finding ten pieces 
of gold in his lap, during the examina- 
tion and short explanation of the accu- 
sed, complied with his request ; he was 
confined for the night, and the next 
day was conducted to the same cham- 
ber where he had performed his first 
essay. The Prince, curious to behold 
a second time the promising miracle, 
soon arrived, and commanded the proof 
experiment to proceed. The professor 
boldly advanced, approached the fur- 
nace with all confidence, but suddenly 
stopping felt anxiously in his pockets, 
faultered, and became confused and ag- 
itated; in fact the paper containing the 
powder mixed with gold dust, which 
formed the only essential ingredient in 
the composition, was no where to be 
found; ruin, inevitable ruin, hé saw 
awaited him ; in an agony of shame 
and vexation, he confessed that he was 
not at the moment prepared for the ex- 
periment, having by some misfortune 
lost the elixir ; but that on any future 
day he would lose his head if he made 
not his words good. All believed this 
a poor excuse only to gain time; his 
accusers recommenced their exclama- 
tions against him, and demanded justice 
for the fraud practised upon them ; 
many even asserted, that his life would 
not compensate for the insult offered to 
ihe person of the King’s son,who seem- 
ed fast inclining to the same opinion. 
The indignant Prince called for the fer- 
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ashes,and the rods for the bastinado. All 
hope seemed lost. The miserable cul- 
prit was already thrown upon his back, 
with his ancles in the noose, attached 
to a long pole supported by two ferash- 
es, in such a manner as to expose the 
soles of his feet to the blows of his two 
executioners, who stood on each side 
of him armed with heavy sticks; when, 
making a sudden effort, he turned his 
face towards the Prince, and cried out, 
“ O, son of the King; hearken to the 
voice of truth, and let the beauty of 
mercy rest on thy countenance 5 say, 
hast not thou lost the richest of thy 


jewels ? what is the recompense of him 


who restores them?” ‘The Prince re- 
plied, “ He who again binds the arm- 
lets on my arm, and replaces the dag- 
ger in my girdle, shall have his face 
made fair, although it were blackened 
with many crimes.” But swear,” 
cried the criminal, “ swear by thy own 
head, by the beard of the King thy fath- 
er, and by the sacred Koran.” “J 
swear,” repeated the Prince. “Go 
to the house of Allaverdi,” he continu- 
ed, “ of him who now lies before thee, 
dig in the chamber to the left on enter- 
ing, and ye shall find what ye seek.” 
Ali stood amazed at this unexpected 
discovery ; the Prince ordered some of 
his ministers and servants to go and ex- 
amine the house, and others to unbind 
the prisoner. “If,” he said, “thy 
words are true, mine shall be the same, 
and thou shalt rise high in my favour ; 
but if thou art false, thou diest.” “TI 
ask no other,” submissively answered 
Allaverdi: he then related his adven- 
tures to the great astonishment of the 
whole court, and the delight of the 
Prince, which was much increased by 
the messengers returning loaded with 
nearly all the long lost jewels. All 
the faults of the accused vanished in 
the joy of that moment; in vain his 
poor deluded dupes claimed restitution 
of their money; they themselves only 
became subjects cf ridicule; royal fa- 
vours showered upon him, which his 
intriguing spirit knew well how to turn 
to the best advantage.—Allaverdi yet 
lives in the enjoyment of high honours, 
and the possession of so much wealth, 
that at his death his son may reasona- 
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bly expect the honour of a severe bas- 
tinadoing, either to induce him to re- 
linquish the whole, or, at least, to re- 
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fund a large portion of his father’s jj}. 
gotten treasure into the treasures of his 
most equitable protector and sovereign. 





(Sel. Mag. April.) 
THE RUINS OF POMPEII. 


e tyne remains of Pompeii afford a tru- 

ly interesting spectacle. It is like 
a resurrection from the dead ;—the pro- 
gress of time and decay is arrested ; 
and you are admitted to the temples, 
the theatres, and the domestic privacy 
of a people who have ceased to exist 
for seventeen centuries. Nothing is 
wanted but the inhabitants; still, a 
morning’s walk through the solemn, si- 
lent streets of Pompeii, will give you a 
livelier idea of their modes of life than 
all the books in the world. 

They seem, like the French of the 
present day, to have existed only in 
public. Their theatres, temples, ba- 
silicas, and forums, are on the most 
splendid scale, but in their private 
dwellings we discovered little or no at- 
tention to comfort. The houses, in 
general, have a small court, round 
which the rooms are built, which are 
rather cells than rooms; the greater 
part are without windows, receiving 
light only fromthe door.. There are 
no chimneys; the smoke of the kitch- 
en, which is usually low and dark, 
must have found its way through a hole 
in the ceiling. (The doors are so low 
that you are obliged to stoop to pass 
through them.” There are some traces 
of Mosaic flooring, and the stucco paint- 
ings, with which all the walls are cov- 
ered, are but little injured; and upon 
being wetted they appear as fresh as 
ever. Brown, red, yellow, and blue, 
are the prevailing colours. It is a pity 
that the contents of the houses could 
not have been allowed to remain in the 
state in which they were found; but 
this would have been impossible. Tra- 
vellers are the greatest thieves in the 
world. As it is, they will tear down, 
without scruple, the whole of the in- 
side of a room, to cut out a favourable 
specimen of the stucco painting. If it 


were not for this pilfering propensity, 
we might have seen every thing as it 
really was left at the time of this: great 


calamity : even to the skeleton, which 
was found with a purse of gold in its 
hand, trying to run ros from the 
impending destruction, and exhibiting 
“ The ruling passion, strong in death,” 
in the last object of its anxiety. In the 
stocks of the guard-room, which were 
used as a military punishment, the ske- 
letons of four soldiers were found sit- 
ting; but these poor fellows have now 
been released from their ignominious 
situation, and the stocks, with every 
thing else that was moveable, have been 
placed in the Museum ; the bones be- 
ing consigned to their parent clay. 

Pompeii, therefore, exhibits nothing 
but bare walls, and the walls are with- 
out roofs; for these have been broken 
in by the weight of the shower of ashes 
and pumice stones that caused the de- 
struction of the town. 

The paintings on the walls of the 
ampitheatre represent the combats of 
gladiators and wild beasts ; the dens of 
which remain just as they were seven- 
teen hundred years ago. 

The Temple of Isis has suffered little 
injury. The statues,indeed, have been 
taken away, but you see the very altar 
on which the victims were offered ; and 
you may now ascend without ceremo- 
ny the private stairs which led to the 
sanctum sanctorum of the goddess, 
where those mysterious rites were cele- 
brated, the nature of which may be 
painfully inferred from the curiosities 
discovered there, which are now to be 
seen in the Museo Borbonico. In a 
niche on the outside of the temple was 
a statute of Harpocrates, the god of si- 
lence, who was most appropriately 
placed there; but— 

‘¢ Foul deeds will rise, 
Though all the earth o’erwhelm them, to 
men’s eyes.” 

The streets are very narrow; the 
marks of wheels on the pavement shew 
that carriages were in use,but there must 
have been some regulation to prevent 























their meeting each other, for one car- 
riage would have occupied the whole of 
the street, except the narrow trottotr, 
raised on each side for foot-passengers 
—for whose accommodation there are 
also raised stepping-stones, in order to 
cross from one side to the other. The 
distance between the wheel-tracks is 
four feet three inches. 


Many of the paintings on the walls 
are very elegant in the taste and de- 
sign, and often assist us in ascertaining 
the uses for which the different rooms 
were intended. For example: in the 
baths, we find Tritons and Naiads ; ir 
the bed-chambers, Morpheus scatters 
his poppies; and in the eating-room, a 
sacrifice to AXsculapius teaches us that 
we should eat to live, and not live to 
eat. In one of these rooms are the re- 
mains of a triclintum. A baker’s shop 
is as plainly indicated as if the loaves 
were now at his window. There isa 
mill for the grinding of corn, and the 
oven for baking; and the surgeon and 
the druggist have also been traced by 
the quality of the articles found in their 
respective dwellings. But the most 
complete specimen that we have of an 
ancient residence, is the villa which bas 
been discovered at a small distance 
without the gate. It isona more splea- 
did scale than any of the houses in the 
town itself,and it has been preserved with 
scarcely any injury. Some have ima- 
gined that this was the Pompetanum— 
the Pompeian villa of Cicero. Be this 
as it may, it must have belonged te a 
man of taste. ‘The walls and the ceil- 
ings of this villa are ornamented with 
paintings, of very elegant design, all 
which have a relation to the uses of the 
apartments in which they are placed. 
The host was fond of conviviality, if 
we may judge from the dimensions of 
the cellar, which extends under the 
whole of the house and the arcades al- 
so; and many of the amphore remain 
in which the wine was stowed. It was 
here that the skeletons of seven-and- 
twenty poor wretches were found, who 
took refuge in this place from the fiery 
shower that would have killed them at 
once, to suffer the lingering torments of 
being starved to death. It was ih one 
of these porticoes, leading to the out- 
ward entrance, that the skeleton, sup- 
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to be that of the master of the 
ouse, was found, with a key in one 
hand and a purse of gold in the other. 

So much for Pompeii. I lingered 
among its ruins till the close of the ev- 
ening; and have seldom passed a day 
with feelings so strongly excited, or 
with impressions of the transient nature 
of all human possessions so strongly en- 
forced, as by the solemn solitudes of 
this resuscitated town. 

In the Museo Borbonico are depo- 
sited the greater part of the curiosities 
found at Herculaneum and Pompeii, 
which were formerly at Portici. 


Here you see “the ancient most 
domestic ornaments”—the furniture— 
the kitchen utensils—the surgical in- 
struments—the trinkets, &c. &c. of the 
old Romans. 

This collection illustrates Solomon’s 
apophthegm, that there is nothing new 
under the sun.—There is much that, 
with a little scouring, would scarcely 
appear old-fashioned at the present day. 
This is not surprising in many of the 
articles, considering that our makers of 
pottery and tea-urns, have been long 
busied in copying from these ancient 
models. But it is the same with other 
things: the bits of the bridle, and the 
steelyards and scales for weighing, the 
lamps, the dice, the surgeon’s probe, are 
all very much like our own. Weseem 
to have improved principally upon the 
Romans in hardware and cutlery. 
Their locks and keys, scissors and nee- 
dles, are very clumsy articles; and 
their seals, rings, and necklaces, look as 
if they had been made at the black- 
smith’s forge. The toilettes of the la- 
dies, too, were not so elegantly furnish- 
ed with knick-knacks in those days: 
we have specimens of the whole ar- 
rangement of their dressing-tables, ev- 
en to their little crystal boxes of es- 
sences and cosmetics. Their combs 
would scarcely compare with those 
which we use in our stables; and there 
is nothing which would be fit for a mo- 
dern lady’s dressing-case. We find 
nothing like knives and forks. The 
weight of the steelyards is generally the 
head of an Emperor. There is a sun- 


dial the gnomon of which is the hinder 
part of a pig, with the tail sticking up 
to cast the shadow. ‘The tesserae, or 
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tickets. of admission to the theatres, 
are of ivory; and I remarked one with 
the name of the poet A’schylus written 
on it in Greek characters. The appa- 
ratus of the kitchen may be studied in 
all its details, through every variety of 
urn, kettle, and saucepan. 

‘The armoury presents to us the very 
helmets, and breast-plates, and swords, 
with which the Romans gained the em- 
pire of the world. Ina word, every 
thing here excites the liveliest interest, 
even to the tops, and play-things, 
which prove the antiquity of our own 
school-boy amusements: but in these, 
as in other matters, the poverty of hu- 
man invention is strikingly displayed ; 
for whether we ride upon sticks, or play 





Hxman Victims. 


at odd and even, we find that we are 
only copying the pastimes of children 
two thousand years ago. 

Many articles even of food, are to be 
seen, preserved in a charcoal state, 
There is a loaf of bread on which the 
baker’s name is still visible. __ 

It is easy to recognize the different 
fruits and vegetables, corn, rice, figs, al- 
monds, walnuts, beans, lentils, &c. 
They shew you also the necklace and 
bracelets of gold, belonging to the fe- 
male, whose remains, together with the 
incrustation of ashes which overwhelm- 
ed her, and which, hardened by time, 
still retain the impression of her bosom, 
are still preserved at Portici. 





(Asiatic Journal.) 


HUMAN 


HE tribe of Brahmins called Car- 

radee,formerly had a horrid custom 
of yearly sacrificing a young Brahmin 
of a different sect to their household god 
Sukhtee, who delights in human blood, 
and is represented with three fiery 
eyes covered with red flowers, in one 
hand holding a sword, and in the other 
a bottle. ‘The prayers of his votaries 
are directed to him only during the first 
nine days of the Dusserah feast, and on 
the evening of the tenth day a feasi is 
prepared to which the whole family are 
invited, and an intoxicating drug is 
contrived to be mixed with the victuals 
of the unsuspecting stranger, whom the 
master of the house has for several 
months or perhaps years treated with 
the greatest attention and kindness, 
and even, to lull him into a fatal secu- 
rity, given him his daughter in mar- 
riage. As soon as the effects of the 
intoxicating drug appear, the master of 
the house unattended takes the death- 
devoted victim into the temple, leads 
him three times round the idol, and 
when he prostrates himself, takes the 
opportunity of cutting his throat, and 
with the greatest care collects the flow- 
ing blood in a small bowl, which he 
first applies to the lips of his ferocious 
god, and then sprinkles it over the dead 
body. which is put into a hole dug for 
its reception at the foot of the idol. 





VICTIMS. 


After the perpetration of this cruel 
action, the innocent Brahmin returns to 
his family, and spends the night in 
mirth and revelry : his m \d_ perfectly 
satisfied, that for this prai.eworthy ac- 
tion, the favour of his blood-delighting 
deity will remain upon him for the 
space of twelve years. On the morn- 
ing of the following day the corpse is 
taken from the hole into which it had 
been thrown, and then the idol is depo- 
sited until the next Dusserah, or until 
the sacrifice of another victim. 

This horrible custom, however, has 
been greatly discontinued of late years, 
from the following circumstance, which 
happened at Poonah during the time of 
the Paishwah Ballagee Bogee Row. 

A young and handsome Carnatick 
Brahmin, fatigued with travel, and op- 
pressed with the scorching heat of the 
sun, sat himself down in the verandah 
of a rich Brahmin, (of the Carradee 
sect), who in a short time passing that 
way, and perceiving that the young 
man was a stranger, kindly invited him 
into his house, to remain until he per- 
fectly recovered from the effects of his 
journey. The young and unsuspecting 
Brahmin readily accepted the kind in- 
vitation, and was for several days treat- 
ed with so much attention and kindness 
that he showed no inclination to depart, 
especially since he had seen the Brah- 











min’s beautiful daughter, for whom he 
conceived a violent attachment, and be- 
fore a month he asked and obtained her 
in marriage; they lived happily togeth- 
er until the time of the Dusserah, when 
the deceitful old Brahmin, as he had all 
along intended, determined to sacrifice 
his son-in-law to the household god of 
his caste; accordingly, on the tenth day 
of the feast, he succeeded in mixing a 
poisonous and intoxicating drug in his 
victuals, not however without being 
perceived by his daughter, who was 
passionately fond of her husband. She 
contrived, without being observed, to 
exchange his dish with that of her bro- 
ther, who in a short time became intox- 
icated and senseless. ‘The unhappy fa- 
ther seeing the helpless state of his son, 
and despairing of his recovery, carried 
him to the temple, put him to death 
with his own hands, and made an offer- 
ing of his blood to the idol Sukhtee. 
This being perceived by the young 
Brahmin, he asked his wife the reason 
of an action so shocking and unnatu- 
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ral, and was informed by her of the par- 
ticulars of the whole affair, and of his 
recent danger. He, alarmed for his 
own safety, and desirous that justice 
should be inflicted on the cruel Brah- 
min, contrived to make his escape, and 
immediately repairing to the Paishwah, 
fell at his feet and related the whole aif- 
fair. Orders were instantly given to seize 
every Carradee Brahmin in the city of 
Poonah, and particularly the infamous 
perpetrator of the horrid deed, who was 
immediately put to death, together 
with several hundred Brahmins, who 
were convicted of similar practices. 
All of the same sect were expelled the 
city, and strict injunctions laid upon 
the inhabitants to have with them as 
little connexion as possible for the fu- 
ture. 

By this well-timed severity the Paish- 
wah effectually prevented the repetition 
of similar crimes; and the Carradee 
Brahmins are now contented with sacri- 
ficing a buffalo or a sheep, instead of a 
human victim.—Cal. Jour. 





(Mon. Mag. May.) 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


NO. 


HE title of this northern periodical 

publication is a misnomer: it is not a 
Review, but a collection of ‘“* Essays on va- 
rious subjects,” to which the names of dif- 
ferent new books are, often very inappropri- 
ately, prefixed as mottoes. In numerous 
instances, the work, thus chosen as a text, 
is never once alluded to in the discourse 
which follows ; but this discourse, proceed- 
ing from an association of philosophers, in- 
fallible in wisdom, incapable of prejudice, 
and inaccessible of party or of power, is 
put forth to the world as containing all the 
information that can be acquired on the 
subject of which it condescends to treat. 
Exceptions may be produced to the descrip- 
tion here given ; but, we believe, few will 
deny that this is the characteristical feature 
of the work. 

The preceding observations have, doubt- 
less, long ago suggested themselves to ma- 
ny of the readers of the Edinburgh Review ; 
but the manner in which the first article of 
the Number before us is introduced, most 
forcibly recalled the idea to our memory. 
The text-book is entitled, Reflections on the 
State of Ireland in the Nineteenth Century, 
the progressive Causes which have produced 
tt, and the measures best calculated to re- 
move some and mitigate others of them. But 
the essay-writer, as if there was no cause 





75. 

of grievance in Ireland except tithes, and 
no country in the world whose example 
should be followed but his own, proceeds 
to give us twenty-six prosing pages con- 
cerning the “History and settlement of 
Tithes in Scotland,” and finishes without 
saying a single word of the book, for the 
review of which he is alone entitled to his 
hire. An account of the final settlement of 
the tithes in Scotland, and the principle on 
which the present clergy are paid, is by no 
means uninteresting ; and this might have 
been dispatched in a single page: but the 
history of the causes which led to this set- 
tlement can be of no value ; because, it is to 
be hoped, they furnish no example: for they 
arose necessarily out of the disputes between 
the crown and some powerful barons, rela- 
tive to the spoliation of the church revenues, 
during the stormy periods of the Reforma- 
tion, and the subsequent contending rival- 
ships of Episcopacy and Presbyterianism. 
In the scramble for possession of the tithes 
between the lay-improprietors and the 
crown, the church,—who claimed all, and 
possessed none,—was neglected. In the 
time of Charles the First a general adjust- 
ment was made, and rendered more effec- 
tual by subsequent enactments. The tithes 
were all valued at a fifth part of the rental 
of the estate, and sold to the proprietors of 
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the land at nine (afterwards six) years’ pur- 
chase. If not purchased, a fifth part of 
the rent was the commutation. In addition 
te this, the landhelders still remained lia- 
ble to the maintenance of the parochial 
clergy, in such sum as should be modified 
by the Commissioners of Funds appointed 
for that purpose. The stipends of the cler- 
gy, at first small, are augmented from time 
to time, according to the will of these com- 
missioners, never to exceed a fifth of the 
rent; and these “ processes of augmenta- 
tion,” as they are called, produce continual 
heart-burnings between the minister and 
the heritors of his parish, with which the 
farmer, always holding at rack-rent, has 
nothing todo. The chief objection to tithes 
is the vexatious mede of exaction when lev- 
ied in kind, and the uncertain duration of 
any commutation, in consequence of the 
livings not being hereditary On _ the 
Scotch system the stipend of the clergyman 
is no grievance to the lessee ; because, if 
he pays it in the first instance, it is always 
deducted from his rent. 

Moore’s Loves of the Angels, and Byron’s 
Heaven and Earth, form the subject of the 
second article ; which, we acknowledge, is 
a bona fide review. The contrasted com- 
parison and distinctive description of the 
mannerism of these favourite poets, will be 
read with pleasure by every admirer of 
sound criticism and fine writing ; notwith- 
standing a few dashing metaphors, that re- 
mind us of faults which the critic himself 
eondemns. To say that Mr. Moore may 
“shine on, and fear no envious eclipse, un- 
less it be from an excess of his own light,” 
is an inconceivable conceit worthy of an 
Irish poet ; but the following paragraph, 
extracted from several pages, possessing in 
an equal degree the same rare combination 
of felicitous and florid discrimination, de- 
monstrates that the criticism has been 
drawn up by the hand of a master. 


‘‘We do not believe Mr. Moore ever 
writes a line, that in itself would not pass 
for poetry, that is not at least a vivid or 
harmonious common-place. Lord Byron 
writes whole pages of sullen, crabbed prose, 
like a long dreary road, that,however, leads 
to doleful shades, or palaces of the blest. 
In short, Mr. Moore’s Parnassus is a bloom- 
ing Eden ; Lord Byron’s is a rugged wil- 
derness of shame and sorrow. On the tree 
of knowledge of the first, you can see noth- 
ing but perpetual flowers and verdure ; in 
the last, you see the naked stem and rough 
bark; but it heaves at intervals with inar- 
ticulate throes, and you hear the shrieks of 
a human voice within. 

The publication of the Speeches of the 
Right Honourable Henry Grattan, has 
brought forth nearly forty pages of fulsome 
panegyric upon the public conduct and the 
eloquence of that gentleman. 

The fourth is a well-written article upon 
Botany Bay, consisting, chiefly, of Remarks 
on the “ Report of the Commissioner of In- 
quiry into the Stale of the Colony of New 





South Wales.” Mr. Bigge, the author of 
that Report, was sent to that colony, for 
the purpose of enquiring into the conduct 
of Governor Macquarrie, who, it would 
seem, was more foolish than wicked. One 
of the strongest charges against the gover- 
nor, was that of advancing convicts to the“ 
dignity of magistrates ; and, on the proba- 
ble necessity, and even utility, if doing so, 
in such a colony, the Reviewer makes niany 
very sensible remarks. “Men,” says he, 
‘are governed by words; and, under the 
infamous term convict, are comprehended 
crimes of the most different degrees and 
species of guilt: therefore, to say that a 
man must be placed in no situation of trust 
or elevation, as a magistrate, merely be- 
cause he is a convict, is to govern mankind 
with a dictionary, and to surrender sense 
and usefulness to sound.” The Code Na- 
poleon contains a chapter, the humanity of 
which is often boasted of by the French. 
When a criminal has expiated his érime by 
undergoing the punishment awarded by the 
law,(for that of death is far less usual with 
us,) however infamous it be, he may, after 
five years’ residence in one commune, and 
on receiving a certificate of his good con- 
duct from the municipality, procure his 
Rehabilitation, which reinstates him into all 
his former rights of citizenship. 


Ata public dinner in Edinburgh, in Jan- 
vary last, Mr. Jeffrey made his Recantation 
of the casuistical doctrine of Virtual Repre- 
sentation, by which he had been so long de- 
luded,and declared his determination to join 
the standard of parliamentary reform. This 
is the first number of his Review which has 
appeared since that memorai 1: declaration ; 
and,accordingly,the editor, to evince his sin- 
cerity and his readiness to coalesce with the 
radicals, has devoted his fifth article, con- 
sisting of above twenty pages, to a laudato- 
ry notice of Cobbett’s Cottage Economy. 
It is not our present duty to enter into the 
merits or defects of this little work. We 
are not animadverting on Mr. Cobbett, but 
reviewing his reviewer. The mild and con- 
ciliating spirit of the latter gentleman is 
glaringly apparent, and we trust the former 
will appreciate this condescension as he 
ought. In the same manner, however, as 
in cases of ordinary warfare, the yielding 
party has proposed terms of capitulation. 
Mr. Cobbett is requested to increase the 
usefulness of his books, by leaving out his 
flings at Methodists; and, more particular- 
ly, “ his invectives against Mr. Malthus, 
founded entirely upon the misunderstanding 
of that virtuous and enlightened man’s prin- 
ciples.’ We must here enter our serious 
protest against this Jesuitical attempt to 
conjoin virtue and knowledge as necessarily 
connected ; for, in the ordinary acceptation 
of the terms, a man may be honourable in 
his conduct,and benevolent in his intentions, 
without possessing the genius of a Newton, 
or the wisdom of a Socrates. 


An Inquiry into the Principles of Beauly 
in Grecian Architecture, by George, Earl’ 














of Aberdeen, is the text of the sixth article, 
and furnishes an opportunity of publishing 
the reasons which have induced the commit- 
the of subscribers to the national monu- 
ment of Scotland, to recommend the “ Res- 
toration of the Parthenon of Athens” on 
the Calton Hill of Edinburgh. It is well 
known that this still existing temple of Mi- 
nerva is simply a roof supported on pillars; 
and, it seems, there is a party of the sub- 
scribers, among whom is the Earl of Aber- 
deen, who recommend a building in the 
Gothic style, with convenient halls and 
apartments for shelter ; and therefore, ap- 
parently more congenial to the climate of 
Caledonia. It is acknowledged, in reply, 
that the Grecian temple admits of no habita- 
ble interior ; but this, they say, is not its 
destination. ‘It isa monument which we 
are to contemplate from without, and which 
appears in its pride when considered as part 
of the surrounding landscape. The follow- 
ing observation is curious, and would pro- 
voke a simile, if read to an inhabitant of the 
south of Europe. 

The belief that a Grecian temple cannot 
look beautiful, but in the climate and under 
the heat of Attica, is a total mistake. The 
clear atmosphere which prevails during the 
frosts of winter, or in the autumnal months, 
in Scotland, is as favourable to the display 
of architectural splendour, as the warm at- 
mosphere of Greece. The Melville monu- 
ment, in St. Andrew’s-square, appears no- 
ways inferior to the original in the Roman 
capital,” 

The materials, too, are objected to; but, 
it is here asserted, that “the freestone, in 
the vicinity of Edinburgh, is equal, in text- 
ure and durability, to the marble of Penteli- 
cus, of which the Parthenon was formed.” 
‘Von nostrum inter vos tantas componere lites. 


We have next a Dissertation on Church 
Establishments, which seems to be a con- 
tinuation of that on Tithes already mention- 
ed. The Essay had probably been too long 
for a single article; and was, therefore, 
split intotwo. The pamphlets to which 
this latter half is attached, are the well- 
known Remarks on the Consumption of Pub- 
lic Wealth by the Clergy of every Christian 
Nation, and The Rights of the English Cler- 
gy asserted, being an answer to the preced- 
ing. The few remarks upon these pamphlets 
appear to be justand pertinent; but the prin- 
cipal object of the Review,is to give a History 
and Application of the “ First Fruits” and 
“ Tenths in the Churches of England and 
Ireland, since they were appropriated by 
thecrown. This history isby no means un- 
interesting, and presents us with a picture 
of the rapacity of the higher orders of the 
clergy in the means by which they contriv- 
ed to frustrate the bounty of Queen Anne. 
When our church was Roman Catholic, the 
first year’s revenue of every spiritual prefer- 
ment was claimed by the pope, under the 
lenomination of “ First Fruits ;" and, be- 
sides these, this head of the church had a 
right toa tenth of all ecclesiastical emolu- 
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ments whatever, payable every year at 
Christmas, and called ‘‘ Tenths.” At the 
period of the reformation, the first fruits 
and tenths were given to the king. These 
were valued, and the valuation became in 
time very disproportionate to the real reve- 
nues. The whole of these first fruits and 
tenths were given, in 1704, to a corporation 
which was to be erected for the purpose of 
augmenting small livings ; and this is what 
is called Queen Anne’s Bounty There is 
much curious information relative to the 
distribution of this bounty, and the quirks 
and quibbles by which the higher dignitaries 
have succeeded in shaking off from their 
own shoulders the burden of providing for 
the poor clergy ; but, for this, we must refer 
to the Review itself, which is well worthy af 
perusal. 

We now come to a short treatise on Ve- 
gro Slavery, which is written in a spirit of se- 
rious philanthropy. The pamphlet ou which 
the reviewer builds his remarks, is entitled 
Negro Slavery,or a Creed of some of the many 
prominent features of that State of Society, 
as it exists in the United States and the 
West Indies ; and the extracts given, dem- 
onstrate that the abolition of the trade has 
done little to ameliorate the hardships of 
the slaves. The reviewer, as well as the 
pamphlet, pleads for emancipation; and 
this upon a principle of so broad a basis, 
that there was a time when such language 
would not have been admitted into the Ed- 
inburgh Review. 

‘We hold it altogether impossible,” says 
the reviewer, “for any rational being to 
maintain the abstract right of one class of 
men to keep another in the state of slavery. 
Upon this point, it is most material to state, 
that no doubt whatever can exist If one 
man, or a class of men, pretend to absolute 
dominion over the mass of their fellow- 
creatures, although what is called political 
power alone be in question, and no attempt 
made to exercise a mastery over the per- 
sons of individuals, it is quite manifest 
that the people are fully justified in rising 
up and overthrowing their oppressors ; and, 
if it be needful, in utterly destroying them.” 


The ninth article, on English Tragedy, is 
very long ; but, notwithstanding, does not, 
in our opinion, claim much of our attention. 
The history of our Drama, from the earliest 
times, to those of Moore and Southern, oc- 
cupies twenty-seven pages, with matter 
which, perhaps from our want of taste for 
such disquisitions, is to us very uninterest- 
ing. From the judgment of the critic we 
are, in many places, inclined te differ ; and 
even when we agree, we find little of 
amusement, and less of instruction. After 
this long tirade on the merits of our early 
dramatists, four or five pages are bestowed 
upon Knowles’s Virginius, and Beddoes’s 
Bride’s Tragedy ; ‘“ the two pieces which 
stand at the head of the article.” These 


pages are chiefly extracts; and the authors 
need neither be thankfnl for praise, nor in- 
diguant at censure. 
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The next article, on East and West India 
Sugar, is obviously written by a thorough- 
bred political economist, who talks of the 
profit on capital, of abandoning the culti- 
vation of poor soils, and of adjusting the 
supply to the effective demand, Wc. as if all 
these things could be done in an evening, as 
he writes his pages. The writer is obvious- 
jy a partizan. The duties on East and 
West India sugar must be equalized, othér- 
Wise we are sacrificing the commerce of 
Hindostan for the sake of Jamaica, and en- 
couraging the trade of slaves. Such sweep- 
ing assertions savour of something different 
from sober reason. Although the duty on 
East-India sugar were continued, it is 
doubtful whether the commerce of Hin- 
dostan would be sacrificed; and, though 
the extra-duty were abandoned, it is not 
very certain that the slave-trade would 
cease to exist. We neither believe, nor 
wish, that this contest of rival interests 
should be hastily and heedlessly settled. 
The matter requires consideration; and 
the readers of the Edinburgh Review, who 
fee! an interest in the dispute, might better 
understand both sides of the question if 
they would read what Mr. Cobbett has late- 
ly written on the subject. 

The Nomination of Scottish Juries is @ 
short, but well-written, article. Its text is 
Al Letter to Mr. Peele, on the Courts of the 
Law in Scotland ; which, we are simply 
told, is a smart pamphlet. It will proba- 
bly gratify some of our English readers, to 
learn the present mode of choosing a Scotch 
jury in criminal cases :—In trials at Edin- 
burgh, where the high court of Judiciary 
resides, the sheriff of the county summons 
forty-five jurymen, chosen by him from his 
list of those liable to serve. At the circuit 
courts, which usually include three or four 
counties, the sherifis of the several coun- 
ties in the district send fifteen jurymen 
each. From the whole number in either 
case, (forty-five or sixty, as thecase may 
happen,) the judges select fifteen for the 
petit-jury ; and, of these, the prosecutor and 
the prisoner may each challenge five per- 
emplorily, that is, without assigning any 





cause, and the panel must then be filled up 
from the other jurors. Now the ‘improve. 
ments proposed by the reviewer, are, in the 
first place, that the sheriff shall be obliged 
to return his jurymen from his list by rota- 
tion, which he is now only recommendetl to 
do; and, secondly, that the fifteen jurors, 
presented to the court, shall not be picked 
from the forty-five at the discretion of the 
judge, but drawn by lot. When the fifteen 
jurymen are impannelled, they decide by ma- 
jority ; and eight to seven is suflicient to 
condemn or acquit the prisoner. It may 
seem hard to an Englishman thata man 
should be hanged when seven of the jury 
wish to save his life; but a Scotchman is 
still more astonished to hear, (as is general- 
ly believed,) that our law produces unanim 

ity by the threat of starvation! 

The Builder’s Guide, on which not a sin- 
gle word is bestowed, gives occasion for re- 
marks on the Duly on Slate and Stone car- 
ried Coastwise. These duties in the aver- 
age of seven years, from 1815 to 1821 inclu- 
sive, have not amonnted to 50,0001. per an- 
num, because, in most cases, 26 per cent. 
of the value amounts to a prohibition. In 
the mode of exaction, too, there are absur- 
dities of a glaring kind; such as, if carried 
by hand, they pay no duty, so that a bridge 
saves the whole; and such are the Custom- 
house regulations, that, although shipped, 
they may at some places be sent forty or 
fifty miles without paying any thing; 
while, in others, a single mile makes them 
liable in the duty: and all this may occur 
at the same quarry. 

The 13th and last article is entitled, The 
Holy Alliance versus Spain; and purports 
to be “a statement of such facts and argu- 
ments as may enable us to estimate the 
justness of the war now threatened by the 
ultra-royalists of France against Spain.” 
Since this article was written, threatened 
war has actually begun ; and this, together 
with the doouments laid before the House, 
have so changed the view of the question, 
that any observations upon the reviewers 
statement would be perfectly nugatory - 





THE AGE OF BRONZE* 
(Mon. May.) 


T is under this title that the indefatiga- 

ble muse of Lord Byron has, since the 
publication of our last Number, presented 
us with a powerful and highly-interesting 
political satire. His lordship’s genius is 
as eminently prolific as it is singularly ver- 
satile ; and his effusions furnish an almost 
uninterrupted subject-matter for criticism : 
for the feelings excited by one of them have 
hardly time to subside, before another ap- 
pears, and makes an appeal to our judg- 
ment. Fortunately, too, he seems, with a 
very few exceptions, to have been exemp- 
ted from the danger, too frequently incur- 
red by writers whose productions are re- 
wmarkable for rapidity of succession, of los- 





ing the reputation which their early at- 
tempts have procured them; and we hail 
the poem before us as an additional evi- 
dence, that no reasonable apprehensions 
need be entertained for the illustrious au- 
thor of Childe Harold, “ne peccet ad ez- 
tremum ridendus.” 

The “Age of Bronze,” as the title-page 
indeed leads us to infer, is a satirical notice 
of the principal characters and events that 
at present attract attention in,the political 
horizon; and the author has certainly made 
the piece, to which he has given this title, 
the vehicle of some of the most masterly 
strokes of keen sarcasm that have ever pro- 


* Or Carmen Seculare, et Annus haud mirabilis, 
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ceeded even from his pen. Little, indeed, 
can be charged upon him in the way of sins 
of omission ; for he has most impartially 
touched upen all as he proceeds, from the 
Holy Alliance and the Duke of Wellingion 
upwards, to Sir William Curtis and his tar- 
tans downwards. The motto of the poem, 
““Impar Congressus Achilli,”—is happily 
chosen to prepare us for the opening of the. 
poem, no inconsiderable portion of which 
is devoted to a review of the actions, and 
an analysis of the character, of Napoleon, 
with reflections on the melancholy ard un- 
worthy destiny to which that extraordinary 
man was ultimately reserved. These pas- 
sages are conceived and executed in Lord 
Byron’s very best manner; and we regret 
that our extracts from them must necessari- 
ly be extremely limited. After speaking of 
Alexander, he proceeds to enquire— 


But where is he, the modern, mightier far, 

Who, born no king, made monarchs draw his car ? 
Yes, where is he, the champion and the child 

Of all that’s great or little, wise or wild ? 

Whose game was empires, and whose stakes were 


thrones,— 
Whose table, earth,—whose dice were human bones ? 


In am ironical allusion to the fallacious 
assertions made by the persecutors of the 
imperial captive, respecting the pretended 
salubrity of his unhealthy prison, a hand- 
some and justly-merited compliment is paid 
to the integrity of Mr. O’Meara; which, 
proceeding from such a quarter, may, we 
think, almost console that gentleman for the 
abuse of the Quarterly reviewer :— 


Vain was his sickness,—never was a clime 

So free from homicide,—to dqubt’s a ¢rime : 

And the stiff surgeon, who maintained his cause, 
Hath lost his place, and gain’d the world’s applause 


The author in his retrospect of Bona- 
parte’s conquests, has introduced the fol- 
lowing magnificent description of the con- 
flagration of Moscow :— 


Moscow! thou limit of his long career, 

For which rude Charles had wept his frozen tear 
To see in vain,—he saw thee-—how? with spire 
And palace, fuel to one common fire. 

To this the soldier lent his kindling mateh, 

To this the peasant gave his,cottage-thatch, 

To this the merchant flung his hoarded store, 
The prince his hall,—and Moscow was no more ! 
Sublimest of volcanoes! Etna’s flame 

Pales before thine, and quenchless Hecla’s tame ; 
Thou stand’st alone unrivall’d, till the fire 

To come, in which all empires shall expire ! 


To the subject of Napoleon succeeds a 
rapid and spirited glance at the gratifying 
progress of freedom, manifested in the vig- 
orous and successful struggle against des- 
potism in so many parts of the globe ; and 
this topic naturally deads to the Holy Alli- 
ance, on which odious league of vice and 
_folly Lord Byron has poured down the phi- 
als of his poetic wrath in a strain of bitter 
irony. 
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Whonow assemble at the holy call? 


“The blest Alliance, which says three, are all? 


Anearthly Trinity, which wears the shape 
Of heavens, as man is mimick’d by the ape. 
A pious unity! in purpose one,— 

To melt three fools to a Napoleon. 


The master mover of this Satanic confed- 
eracy against the happiness and freedom of 
nations, has, at all events, no reason to 
complain that the writer of the “ Age of 
Bronze” has neglected to pay him atribute. 
Most of our readers will concur with us in 
thinking, that the following sketch of the 


- Emperor Alexander is executed with equal 


spirit and fidelity :— 


Resplendent sight! behold the coxcomb Czar, 
The autocrat of waltzes and of war! 

As eager for a plaudit as a realm, 

And just as fit for flirting as the helm ; 

A Calmuck beauty with a Cossack wit, 


Now half-dissolving to a liberal thaw, 

But harden'd back whene’er the morning's raw ; 
With no objection to true liberty, 

Except that it weuld make the nations free, 

How well the imperial dandy prates of peace, 

How fain, if Greeks would be his slaves, free Greece! 


The French chambers next come in for 
their due share of the poet’s animadversions ; 
and we are presented with a ludicrous and 
lively picture of their indecent and undig- 
nified debates, their premeditated ha- 
rangues, and their tumultuous loquacity. 
In his allusion to the French menarch, 
Louis le Desire, Lord Byron breathes forth 
sentiments of compassion, which we enter- 
tain with no less cordiality, in adverting to 
the wayward destiny which has removed 
that, in some respects amiable, man, from 
the enjoyments of an epicurean board, and 
pure Latinity, in the grove of Hartwell, to 
a regal station, where he is surrounded by 
no advisers but those whose advice it is 
pernicious to follow, and can conciliate no 
attachments but such as are degrading and 
destructive to the ostensible object of them. 
The bard then glances at the actual situa- 
tion of his own country ; and, after touching 
slightly apon various circumstances con- 
nected with it, hedevotes a lengthened strain 
of satirical severity, almost bordering on 
invective, to the clamorous distresses of our 
country, or, as his lordship terms them, our 
“now uncountry gentlemen,” who after hay- 
ing, in a long career of unredeemed selfish- 
ness, sanctioned and supported all those 
pernicious measures of misgovermment, 
which, from their temporary advancement 
of the landed interest, their short-sighted 
and narrow policy led them to regard as 
conducive to their permanent advantage ; 
now, in a late and ungracious repentance, 
perceiving their error, would seek that sym- 
pathy in their misfortunes, to which their 
previous conduct can afford them no just 
claim, and, with a consistent love of self, 
would be indemnified for the consequences 
of their past folly and avarice, at the ex- 
pense of other branches of the community, 
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See these inglorious Cincinnati swarm, 

Farmers of war, dictators of the farm! 

Their ploughshare was the sword in hireling hands, 
Their fields manur’d by gore of other lands. 

Safe in their barns, these Sabine tillers sent 

Their brethren out to battle,—why? for rent ! 

Year after year they voted cent. per cent, 


Blood, sweat, and tear-wrung millions,—why ? for 
rent! 
They roar’d, they din’d, they drank,—they swore 
_ they meant 
To die for England: why then live ? for rent! 


The peace has made one general malcontent 

Of these high market patriots! war was rent ; 
Their love of country, millions all misspent, 
How reconcile ? by reconciling rent. 

And will they not repay the treasures lent ? 

No ! down with every thing, and up with rent! 
Their good, ill, heaith, wealth, joy or discontent, 
Being, end, aim, religion,—rent, rent, rent ! 
Thou sold’st thy birthright, Esau! for a mess; 
Thou should’st have gotten more or eaten less ; 
Now thou hast swill’d thy pottage, thy demands 
Are idle, Israel says the bargain stands. 


We fear we have already extended our 
extracts to too great a length, but we cannot 
dleny ourselves the pleasure of presenting 
our readers with the following Passage rel- 
ative to Maria Louisa, which we consider 
as not excelled in pathos by any thing which 
has proceeded from his lordship’s pen. 


Enough of this,—a sight more mournful woos 
‘The averted eye of the reluctant Muse. 

The imperial daughter, the imperial bride, 

"The imperial victim, sacrifice to pride ; 

‘The mother of the hero’s hope, the boy, 

The young Astyanax of modern Troy ; 

The still pale shadow of the loftiest queen, 

That earth has yet to see, or e’er has seen; 

She flits amidst the phantoms of the hour, 

The theme of pity, and the wreck of power. 
Oh, cruel mockery! could not Austria spare 

A daughter? What did France’s widow there? 
Her fitter place was by St. Helen’s wave, 

Her only throne is in Napoleon’s grave. 

But she appears! Verona sees her shorn 

Of ail her beams,—-while nations gaze and mourn : 
Ere yet her husband’s ashes have had time 

To chill in theirinhospitable clime, 

(If e’er those awful ashes can grow cold; 

But no,—their embers soon will burst the mould,) 
She comes! the Andromache, (but not Racine’s, 
Nor Homer’s,) lo! on Pyrrhus’ arm she leans. 
Yes! the right arm—yet red from Waterloo, 
Which cut her lord’s half-shatter’d sceptre through,— 
Is offer’d, and accepted ! Could aslave 

Do more? or Jess ?—and he in his new grave ! 
Her cheek, her eye, betray no inward strife, 

And the Ex-Empress grows as Er a wife! 

So much for human ties in royal breasts ! 

Why spare men’s feelings, when their own are jests ! 


From what we have said, a pretty just 
idea may be formed of the merits of this po- 
em. It abounds in liberal sentiments, pow- 
erful conception, and energetic language. 
Without the appearance of design, the au- 
thor has found means to give every subject 
he introduces, its most appropriate and ef- 
fective situation in the piece ; and the lead- 
ing personages in the political drama are bit 
off with admirable felicity. 
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Our taste is not fastidious enough, nor 
our perceptions sufficiently ,acute, to enable 
us to spy that palpable falling-off, which, in 
the opinion of some Aristarchs, render the - 
poem before us unworthy of his lordship’s 
muse. Some years since, the northern crit- 
ics, in speaking of gardening, inserted 
among the permanent beauties of horticul- 
ture, the grace of unexpectedness, to the no 
small astonishment of many of their less 
metaphysical readers. In the same manner, 
it would seem that some of Lord Byron’s 
readers expect all his productions to re- 
tain that charm of novelty which belonged 
to his earlier poetical efforts: and we can- 
not greatly wonder that such an expectation 
should be disappointed. But to us the 
“ Age of Bronze” appears to be in every 
respect characteristic of the noble author, 
and to abound in the beauties, and, we re- 
gret to say, in the faults of style likewise, 
by which his former writings‘have been dis- 
tinguished. A harshness of construction, 
an abruptness of language, loose and di- 
gressive parentheses, and the frequent em- 
ployment of unusual epithets, are conspicu- 
ous in many parts of it. ‘The versification, 
too, is often feeble and inaccurate. Take 
for an example the following two couplets : 


Lutzen, where fell the Swede of victory, 
Beholds him conquer,—but, alas! not die: 
Dresden surveys three despots fly once more 
Before their sovereign,—sovereign as before. 


We are the more concerned at this incor- 
rectness in his lerdship’s writing, because, 
after his manly and brilliant eulogium on 
Pope, (to whose school, we have certainly 
the weakness to be much attached,) we had 
hoped that he would not, by his example, 
sanction that negligence,—any thing but 
graceful,—so prevalent among many of his 
contemporaries, who, unable to attain to ex- 
actness, attempt to dignify their faults, by 
representing them as the inseparable com- 
panions of genius. Lord Byron can urge 
no such plea of inability ; we appeal to the 
passage, in the present poem, beginning, 
‘* Behold the grand result,’? which, to the 
end of the stanza where it is found, exhib- 
its a specimen of delineation of character, 
and faultlessness of expression ,that involun- 
tarily brings to our recollection the happiest 
efforts of Pope in the same line. And we 
are persuaded that his lordship will regard 
this as asa mere enviable praise than the 
fulsome adulation or vitiated taste that would 
assign to him an immeasurable superiority 
to our great ethic bard. 

From a poet possessing such capabilities, 
and so highly gifted, as Lord Byron, we 
would fain hope that we may yet experi- 
ence a delight unalloyed by the occasional 
effects of visible carelessness ; and the more 
so, as nothing could be more easy, witha 
very slight effort on his part, than to free 
himself from the reprorch to which we have 
alluded, and to remove altogether from his 
writings— 

“ The spot or two, 
Which so much beauty would do we!l to lose.” 
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VARIETIES. 
(English Magazines, &c. June.) 


JASMINE. 

Ir we may believe a Tuscan tale, we 
owe our thanks to Cupid for the distri- 
bution of this pretty shrub. We are 
told that a Duke of Tuscany was the 
first possessor of it in Europe, and he 
was so jealously fearful lest others 
should enjoy what he alone wished to 
possess, that strict injunctions were 
given to his gardener not to give a slip, 
not so much as a single flower, to any 
person. To this command the gar- 
dener would have been faithful, had not 
the god of love wounded him by the 
sparkling eyes of a fair but portionless 
peasant, whose want of a little dowry 
and his poverty alone kept them from 
the hymeneal altar. On the birth-day 
of his mistress, the gardener presented 
her with a nosegay ; and to render the 
bouquet more acceptable, he ornamen- 
ted it with a branch of jasmine. The 
Povera Figlia wishing to preserve the 
bloom of this new flower, put it into 
fresh earth ; and the branch remained 
green all the year, and in the following 
spring it grew and was covered with 
flowers ; and it flourished and multi- 
plied so much under the hand of the 
fair nymph’s cultivation, that she was 
able to amass a little fortune from the 
sale of the precious gift which love had 
made her ; when, with a sprig of jas- 
mine in her breast, she bestowed her 
hand and her wealth on the happy gar- 
dener of herheart. And the Tuscan 
girls, to this day, preserve the remem- 
brance of this adventure, by invariably 
wearing a nosegay of jasmine on their 
wedding-day ; and they have a prov- 
erb, which says, that a young girl, 
worthy of wearing this nosegay, is rich 
enough to make the fortune of a good 
husband.* 


TITLES OF BOOKS. 
_ Gasper Taliacotius wrote a treatise, 
in Latin, called, Chirurgia Nota, in 
which he teaches the art of ingrafting 
noses, ears, lips, &c. with the proper 
Instruments and bandages. Honest 
* [As this story is told of a Grand Duke of 


Tuscany, in 1699, we conclude it was the 
oa jasmine, and not the common sort.] 


Gaspar was born at Bononia, and was 


professor of physic and surgery there. 
His statue stands in the anatomical 
theatre, holding a nose in his hand ! 


THE LIEUTENANT’S COMPLAINT. 
[Tune—The Last Shilling.} 

As pensive this night on my sea-chest I lay, 
Which serves me for bed, chest, and table, 

I mourn’d the sad hour, I was plac’d on half-pay, 
Without tow-line, or anchor, or cable. 

My money is gone, and my credit not good, 
My heart swells with anguish and sorrow : 

No messmate is near to supply me with food, 
And honour forbids me to borrow. 

New I think on the time when all snugly aboard,. 
In the ward-room assembled together, 

With plenty of wine, and a table well stored, 
We laugh’d at dull care and fou! weather. 


Round, round went the song, and the jest, and the 


While'we drank good success to the Ocean, 
And secretly toasted a favourite lass, 
Or talk’d about future promotion. 
Then happiness smil’d,—I’d a plentiful purse, 
And slept sweetly when laid on my pillow, 
My cradle the ship, and the sea-boy my nurse, 
While rock’d on Old Neptune’s proud billow. 


And when safe in port, with my much ador’d maid, 
Who look’d like a goddess or fairy, 

How bless’d was my heart as we joyously stray’d, 
And I breath’d forth my love to my Mary. 

How chang’d is my fate! all my messmates are gone, 
And perhaps are like me doom’d to perish ; 

By my Mary—oh horror! now treated with scorn, 
Though she swore long to love and to cherish. 


Now I grasp my last cup,—hard, hard is my lot, 
And my mind like the billows of Biscay— 
You may think it is poison—indeed it is not; 
Buta special good jorum of whiskey! 
May, 1823. An Old Sailor. 
SONG OF BIRDS. 

Brirps ina wild state, do not com- 
monly sing above ten weeks in the year, 
and itis the male birds alone which 
sing. Buffon, and some other natural- 
ists, ascribe their singing to a desire of 
pleasing their mates during the period 
of incubation ; but however agreeable 
to the fancy this theory may be, it can- 
not be reconciled with many known 
facts. No reason can be suggested 
why such an instinct, if it exists, should 
not be common to the whole feathered 
tribe, and yet by far the greater part of 
birds do not sing at all. Neither 
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among those who do sing is the exer- 
cise of their vocal powers confined to 


periods of joy alone. ‘Fhus the night- 
ingale oft 





= “ sings 
er sorrows through the night, and on the bough 
Sole sitting, still at every d ying fall 
Takes up again her lamentable strain 

Of winding woe ; till wide around the woods 
Sigh to her song, and with her wail resound.” 


, Thomson. 
‘Tothe human mind it seems as if 


few things were more calculated to si- 
Jence the voice of song than the loss of 
liberty ; yet the most vocal of birds ap- 
year to be little affected by it. An ex- 
perienced catcher of nightingales assur- 
ed Mr. Daines Barrington, that he has 
known these birds, on the instant they 
were caught, begin to yerk (an expres- 
sion used to denote the short bursts of 
singing birds when they contend with 
each other) ; and he showed one which 
had only been a few hours in a cage, 
and was yet in a full roar of song. Nor 
has even the prospect of death itself, 
the power to subdue this vocal propen- 
sity. A bird which was on the point 
of perishing by a fire in the house 
where it was caged, sung till it was res- 
cued; and another, which was unhap- 
pily starved to death, burst into an ec- 
Stacy of song just before it expired. 

The continuance of the singing pow- 
er in birds, when confined in a cage, is 
still more conclusive against the suppo- 
sition of its arising from attention to 
their mates. It can be no inducement 
of this sort which makes them sing 
nearly the whole year round, even dur- 
ing the inclemency of winter. Mr. 
Barrington ascribes it, with great ap- 
pearance of truth, to their having al- 
ways plenty of food, and to the emula- 
tion inspired by the warblings of other 
birds confined in the same house, or 
stationed within hearing. 

Most people who have not attended 
to the notes of birds, suppose that those 
of every species sing exactly the same 
notes and passages ; but although there 
is certainly a general resemblance, ma- 
ny material variations may be discover- 
ed by a skilful ear; thus the London 
birdcatchers prefer the song of the 
Kentish goldfinches, and that of the 
Mssex chaffinches; and the Surrey 
mightingales to those of Middlesex. 


Varieties. 


These differences in the song of birds 
of the same species, cannot perhaps be 
compared to any thing more opposite 
than the varieties of provincial dialects. 

The nightingale seems to have been 
almost universally fixed upon asthe 
most capital of singing birds. One rea- 
son for this preference may be, that it 
sings in the night; hence Shakspeare 
says, 

‘ The nightingale if she should sing by day, 
When every goose is cackling, would be thought 

No better a musician than the wren.” 

But independently of this adventitious 
recommendation, the nightingale may, 
on other grounds, boldly challenge a su- 
periority to all other birds. In the first 
place, it is infinitely more mellow in its 
tone than any other bird; while it can 
at the same time, by a proper exertion 
of its musical .powers, be excessively 
brilliant. Mr. Barrington had one, 
that, when it sung its whole song round, 
displayed sixteen different beginnings 
and closes, while the intermediate notes 
were commonly altered in their succes- 
sion with such judgment, as to produce 
a most pleasing variety. Most other 
singing birds have not above four or 
five changes. 

The bird which approaches nearest 
to the excellence of the nightingale in 
all respects, is the sky lark. It would 
perhaps be more on an equality with it, 
did it not partake so much of the na- 
ture of the American mocking bird. 
The sky lark, even after it has become 
perfect in its parent note, will catch 
the note of any other bird which hangs 
near it. For this reason, bird-fanciers 
often place the sky-lark next one which 
has not been long caught, in order, as 
they term it, to keep the caged sky lark 
honest. 

Almost all travellers agree that the 
harmony of the groves of Europe is su- 
perior to that of the other parts of the 
globe. The Poet of the Seasons, in no- 
ticing this superiority in the European 
birds, regards it as a sort of compensa- 
tion for their great inferiority in point 
of gaudy plumage. The canary, which 
ranks so high among our caged singing 
birds, forms no exception to this re- 
mark. Few persons who keep canary 
birds are perhaps aware that they sing 
chiefly either the tit lark or nightingale 


















notes; their plumage is of a foreign 
clime, but their music is altogether Eu- 
ropean. When imported directly from 
the Canary islands, they have seldom 
any song at all; nor until they have the 
advantage of a Tyrolese education, 
have they the least chance of rising in- 
to estimation as singers. It is not, how- 
ever, by importation that the breed is 
now kept up. Most of those Canary 
birds which are brought over into Eng- 
land from the Continent, have been 
educated by parents, the progenitors of 
which were instructed by nightingales. 
The traffic in these birds makes a small 
article of commerce ; the chief place 
for breeding them is Inspruck and its 
environs, whence they are sent to eve- 
ry part of Europe. 


SPANISH PATRIOT’S SONG. 
BY T. CAMPBELL. 


How rings each sparkling Spanish brand, 
There’s music in its rattle, 
And gay as for a saraband 
We gird us for the battle. 
Follow, follow, 
To the glorious revelry, 
Where the sabres bristle, 
And the death-shots whistle. 


Of rights for which our swords outspring, 
Shall Angouléme bereave us? 
We've pluck’d a bird of nobler wing— 
The eagle could not brave us. 
Follow, fellow, 
Shake the Spanish blade and sing 
France shall ne’er enslave us, 
Tyrants shall not brave us. 


Shall yonder rag, the Bourbon’s flag, 
White emblem of his liver, 
In Spain the proud, be Freedom’s shroud ? 
O never, never, never! 
Follow, follow, 
Follow to the fight, and sing 
Liberty for ever, 
Ever, ever, ever. 


Thrice welcome hero of the hilt! 
We laugh to see his standard: 
Here let his miscreant blood be spilt, 
Wheré braver men’s was squander'd ! 
Follow, follow, 
If the laurel’d tricolor 
Durst not overflaunt us, 
Shall yon lily daunt us ? 


No, ere they quell our valour’s veins, 
They'll upward to their fountains 
Turn back the rivers on our plains, 
And trample flat our mountains. 
Follow, follow, 
Shake the Spanish blade, and sing, 
France shall ne’er enslave us, 
Tyrants shall not brave us. 
[New Monthly, June. 
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SIR JOHN SUCKLING. 

Sir John Suckling was a man of great 
vivacity and spirit. He died about the 
begining of the civil war ; and his death 
was occasioned by a very uncommon 
accident. He entered warmly into the 
King’s interests ; and was sent over to 
the continent by him, with some letters 
to the Queen (Henrietta Maria), He 
arrived late at Calais; and in the night 
hisservant ran away with his portman- 
teau, in which was his money and pa- 
pers. When he was told of this in the 
morning, he immediately inquired which 
way his servant had taken, ordered his 
horses to be got ready instantly, and, 
in pulling on his boots, found one of 
them extremely uneasy to him; but, as 
the horses were at the door, he leaped 
into his saddle, and forgot his pain. 
He pursued his servant so eagerly that 
he overtook him two or three posts off; 
recovered his portmanteau ; and, soon 
after, complained of a vast pain in one 
of his feet, and fainted away with it. 
When they came to pull off his boots, 
to fling him into bed, they found one of 
them full of blood. It seems his servant 
(who knew his master’s temper well, 
and who was sure he would pursue him 
as soon as his villany should be discov- 
ered,) had driven a nail up into one of 
his boots, in hopes of disabling him 
from pursuing him. Sir John’s impet- 
uosity made him regard the pain only 


just at first, and his pursuit turned him 


from the thoughts of it for some time 
after: however, the wound was so bad, 
and so much inflamed, that it threw 
him into a violent fever, which ended 
his life in a very few days. This inci- 
dent, strange as it may seem, might be 
proved from some original letters in 
Lord Oxford’s collection.— M. Mag. 
THE BOTTLE CONJUROR. 

The Duke of Montague, in company 
with some other noblemen, proposed a 
wager, that let a man but advertise in 
the public papers to do the most imprac- 
ticable things in the world, he would 
find gulls enough in London to fill a 
theatre, and think him in earnest. 
Surely said the Earl of Chesterfield, 
‘if a man shoukl propose to jump into 
a quart bottle, no one could believe 
that.” The Duke of Montague hesi- 
tated, but at length resolved to try the 
experiment; accordingly it was advertis- 
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ed, that on such a day, which happen- 
ed January 17, 1769, a person would 
perform, on acommon walking stick, 
the music of every known instrument, 
and to surprising perfection; that the 
same person would moreover, on the 
stage itself, get into a legal quart bot- 
tle without the least equivocation, and 
while there, sing a variety of songs; 
any of the spectators at the same time 
handling the bottle: that if any spec- 
tator came masked, he will immediate- 
ly, if requested, declare his name and 
rank; that in a private room, at the 
close of the performance, he would 
produce the representation of any de- 
parted relative or friend, with whom 
the party might converse as if alive, for 
a limited time.” The result of this ad- 
vertisement was, that the theatre was at 
an early hour crowded with company, 
who waited until seven o’clock, the ad- 
vertised time of performance. But 
then, growing impatient and noisy, a 
person came upon the stage, before the 
curtain, and declared that if the perfor- 
mer did not appear the money should 
be returned ; on which a person in the 
pit said, that ‘for double prices the 
conjuror would get into a pint bottle.’ 
An uproar now commenced, and a gen- 
tleman threw a lighted candle on the 
stage ; the major part of the spectators 
hurried out to save themselves, and the 
mob breaking in, tore down the inside 
of the house and burnt it in the street. 
During the row, the money which had 
been secured in a box according to con- 
tract with the proprietors of the house, 
was carried off. Several people of high 
rank, it is confidently asserted, were 
there, and among the rest, the Duke of 
Cumberland, who lost his sword, for 
which a reward of thirty pounds was 
advertised, to the great glee of the con- 
trivers of this exhibition. The pick- 
pockets made a large harvest. 
A RAT CLUB. 

For some months past, a party of gen- 
tlemen, in the parish of Swaffham, have 
formed themselves into a society for the 
purpose of destroying rats ; keeping dogs, 
ferrets, &c. at their joint expense. The 
hunting season being over, the members of 
the Swaffham Rat Club, with a number of 
Visitors,amounting to about 30, dined at the 
George Inn. It is but justice to the exer- 


fions of the Club to state, that during the 
last four months nearly two thousand rats 
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have fallen victims to this novel institution ; 
the sporting object of which,it must be con- 
fessed, is a much more rational one than 
the indiscriminate war of extermination wa- 
ged against useful birds. 


THE NEWSPAPER. 


Cures for chilblains, corns and bunnions, 
Welsh processions, leaks and onions ; 
Sad Saint Stephen bored by praters, 
Dale and Co. champagne creators ; 
Spain resolved to spurn endurance, 
Economic Life Insurance ; 

Young man absent from his own house, 
Body at Saint Martin’s bonehouse ; 
Search for arms in county Kerry, 
Deals, Honduras, Pouticherry, 
Treadmill, Haydon, Tom and Jerry. 


Pall-Mall, Allen, chairs and tables, 
Major Cartwright, iron cables ; 
Smithfield, price of veal and mutton, 
Villa half a mile from Sutton ; 

Yearly meeting, lots of Quakers, 
Freehold farm of forty acres ; 

Duke of Angouléme, despatches, 
Thatch’d-house tavern, glees and catches ; 
Coburg, wonderful attraction, 
Plunket, playhouse, Orange faction, 
Consels eighty and a fraction. 


Sales of sail-cloth, silk and camblet, 
Kean in Shylock, Young in Hamlet : 
Sad effects of random shooting, 
Mermaid tavern, box at Tooting, 
Water-colour exhibition, 

Kemble’s statue, Hone’s petition ; 
Chateaubriand, Cape Madeira, 
Longwood, Montholon, O'Meara ; 
Jerry Bentham’s lucubratiens, 
Hume’s critique on army rations, 
Ex-officio informations. 


Wapping Docks choke full of barter, 
Senna, sponges, cream of Tartar ; 
Willow bonnets, lank and limber, 
Mops, molasses, tallow, timber ; 
Horse Bazaar, the Life of Hayley, 
Little Waddington, old Bailey ; 

Gibbs and Howard, Gunter’s ices, 
Thoughts upon the present crisis ; 
Sweeting’s Alley, sales by taper, 
Lamp, Sir Humphrey, noxious vapour, 
Stocks Sum total—Morning Paper. 





A FALSE ALARM. 

A few weeks ago, the inhabitants of one 
of the principal cities in the West of Eng- 
land were filled with conjecture and con- 
sternation at the following notice, printed in 
large capitals on the front of a house, re- 
cently fitted up and repaired, “‘ Mrs. M——, 
from London, deals in all sorts of Ladies.’ 
Ali was consternation! Inquiry was In- 
stantly set on foot as to who this Mrs. M. 
might he? No one could tell: she was 
a stranger. Great anxiety prevailed as to 


this equivocal proclamation of the new es- 
tablishment. For two whole days all wee 
injustice and consultation. On the thire 











morning, behold, the mystery was unravel- 
led. The house-painter, who had, it seems, 
been suddenly attacked by a fit of the gout, 
returned to finish his work, and in ten mi- 
nutes concluded it by adding—“ and gen- 
tlemen’s wearing apparel.” 

FONDNESS OF SERPENTS FOR MUSICK. 

Mr. Gross, in his Voyage to India, 
says, that in the neighbourhood of Ma- 
dras, and in many other places on the 
coast of Coromandel, there are strollers 
who get a livelihood “by charming 
serpents,” which they carry about in 
baskets, and disarm of their fierceness 
by singing certain airs, accompanied 
by the tamborine. After a kind of ov- 
erture, the serpents glide uut of the bas- 
kets, and, as the song and music go on, 
raise themselves on their tails, and keep 
time by waving their heads! JImmedi- 
ately upon the music ceasing, they again 
become sullen and malignant, and are 
instantly forced into their cages. These 
serpents are of the hooded tribe, the 
most venomous of the whole kind. The 
same gentleman also mentions having 
seen an Alligator decoyed out of a riv- 
er by one of these musicians, and fol- 
low him along the bank as long as he 
continued playing! Lest the incredu- 
lous might suspect him of availing him- 
self of that licence which many tra- 
vellers are accused of, he adds, “ I am 
fully aware of the ridicule which this 
account will meet from ‘many persons, 
but I prefer the certainty of incurring it, 
to the suppression of what I myself dis- 
believed, until convinced of the fact by 
the evidence of my senses.””—Dr. Shaw, 
too, whose authority on matters of fact 
was never, | believe, called in question, 
affirms in his Travels, that he had often 
seen the Worral (a species of Lizard, ) 
keep exact time with the Egyptian 
Dervises in their religious dances, turn- 
ing when they turned, and stopping 
when they stopped. 

MEDICAL REPORT, MAY 1823. 

The peculiarties of the present month 
have been those of the preceding one ; viz. 
a more than ordinary tendency to death 
from common disease, and the extreme 
prevalence of hooping-cough. In driving 
through the streets of London, the appear- 
ance of the houses and shops is that almost 
ofa public mourning ; and, enter what fam- 
ily you may, you find the hooping-cough in 
it, unless to such family the disorder had 
been a previous visitor. 


Which among us of medical men or phi- 
losophical speculators, shall divine the cause 
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of these epidemic peculiarities ? or who shall 
be able to say why a disease apparently re- 
sulting from a particular poison, shoald not 
be constantly present in equal proportions ? 
Is it the atmosphere that causes these dif- 
ferences ? take the most acute eudiometer 
that has yet been constructed, with it anal- 
yze the air in several parts of a district, and 
you will find it chemically or apparentiy the 
same when no particular malady is reign- 
ing, as it is when death shall be mowing 
down the inhabitants of the place by the 
scythe of malignant distemper. Even the 
malaria, that dreadful scourge to the South- 
ern and Eastern parts of Europe, cometh 
no one knows where; and is composed of 
no one knows what. 

The writer has been asked by a Corres- 
pondent whether malt-liquor or wine-and- 
water be the best beverage for young per- 
sons? To this question, it is not easy to 
give a satisfactory reply in the abstract, 
since so much depends upon individual pe- 
culiarities and constitutional propensities. 
In the general way, he would say that beer 
is better than wine for British youth. In- 
deed, the latter, in any shape, unless as a 
temporary medicinal, ne should ever with- 
hold from young persons ; and, even where 
it would seem to be called for by occasion- 
al debility, steel drops administered for the 
same purpose, would, for the most part, be | 
more advantageous, and in every respect 
less objectionable. But, at any rate, let 
youth be kept from the habitual use both of 
wine and tea, if we wish to ensure their 
physical comfort and moral well-being, 
London ; April 30, 1823. D.Uwins, m.v. 


VORACITY OF A PIKE. 

As two gentlemer were fly-fishing at 
South Newton, near Salisbury, on the 10th 
instant, one of them hooked a grayling, or 
umber, on the opposite side of the river. In 
playing it, a pike seized it. It order to 
land the fish, it was found necessary to 
draw it ever a large spot of weeds in the 
middle of the river : the pike still kept his 
hold, and altho’ on the weeds, and indeed 
out of the water, shook his prey as a dog 
would a rat, for several minutes. At length 
they were both drawn to the bank and ta- 
ken out together in a landing net, the pike 
not quitting his prey till inclosed in the net. 
The grayling weighed 120z. and the pike 
2ibs. only. 


SINGULAR DENTITION. 

A female of the name of Mary Thompson, 
residing at Little Smeaton, near Pontefract, 
at the advanced age of ninely-siz years, has 
within a few months, cut four new teeth. 
The last tooth perforated the gum about 6 
weeks ago. 


WITCHCRAFT IN 1823 ! 

At the Somerset assizes, a woman named 
Elizabeth Bryant, and her two daughters, 
residents at Wiveliscomde, in this county, 
were tried for cutting and wounding @ poor 
inoffensive woman, in her sixty-ninth year, 
named Ann Burge, widow, whom they im. 
agined had exercised the art of witch-craf, 
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“ upon another daughter, who was subject to 
fits, and accustomed to exhibit strange in- 
consistencies of conduct at intervals. The 
examination excited a lamentable degree 
ef mental weakness and superstition. The 
perpetrators, it appeared, were influenced 
by a person named Baker, an inhabitant of 
Devonshire, who was vulgarly believed to 
be acconjuror. They seized the unfortu- 
nate prosecutrix, and with a sharp instru- 
ment inflicted several wounds upon her 
arm,and, but for the interference of the 
neighbourhood, whom her cries had collec- 
ted, loss of her life would have followed. 
The prisoners were sentenced to four 
months’ imprisonment. 
BATHS. 

The use of medicated and fumigating 
baths, and, in many instances, of sulphur 
baths, is becoming popular, for the purpose 
of removing various diseases, and of alle- 
viating the pains, and lessening the incon- 
veniences, of other disorders. Among other 
diseases, it is found to be successfully appli- 
cable to the cure of rheumatism, of colds, 
of diseases of the skin, to the restoration 
of activity in the powers of the bowels and 


the stomach, to the relief of debilitated and, 


stiffened joints, of gout, and of bilious and 
nervous disorders, and to the removal of 
lumbago, sciatica, incipient dropsy, and of 
of glandular obstructions, and other swell- 
ings. As it has been found to be thus im- 
portant and beneficial, and of such wide 
application, and has for a series of years 
been most successfully practised in many of 
the hospitals and medical institutions of 
¥rance and Germany, particularly at Paris 
and Vienna, it is extraordinary, that the 
first fumigated and medicated baths, and 
and the first sulphur baths, which have been 
prepared in the western parts of the metro- 
polis, have been set up only within these 
few weeks. 


Angel, the Norfolk pedestrian, on the 
24th April, performed 72 miles in twelve 


successive hours, vear Chatteris, with five - 


minutes to spare. 

Michae] Mooney, the celebrated Glasgow 
pedestrian, lately performed the extraordi- 
nary task of walking 105 miles in twenty- 
three successive hours. He walked on a 
piece of measured ground. 

The Alert Dublin-packet, on her voyage 
to Liverpool, was wrecked off the coast of 
Wales. In consequence of a powerful tide, 
she struck on the West Mouse rock, and 
filled with water ; all efforts to relieve her 
were unavailable. Seventeen of the crew 
and passengers reached the shore in a boat ; 
but the remainder, consisting of 130 per- 
sons, men, women, and children, went down 
with the vessel. 


Thousands of dead larks have been disco- 
vered, thrown ashore by the tide, near 
Christchurch. They lay so thick at high- 
water-mark, that, to use the expression of 
one of the fishermen, a cart-load might 
have been collected in the space of one hun- 
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dred yards. [tis supposed that many of the 
vast flocks, which, during the rigour of the 
season, were observed taking their flight to 
the southward in search of food, and a 
milder temperature of air, “found no rest 
for the soles of their feet,” and fell through: 
exhaustion and fatigue into the sea. The 
last winter, though not more severe than 
many which have preceded it, yet, from 
some unknown cause, produced numerous 
instances of the migration of birds into 
countries and climates where they were ne- 
ver before discovered. 


A wild duck lately made its residence in 
an old nest in a tree in Hutton-Bonville 
Park, which nest had for the two years pre- 
ceding been inhabited by @ magpie and a 
hawk successively : the duck laid ten eggs. 


The clergy of Rome consist at present of 
19 cardinals, 27 bishops, 1,450 priests, 1,532 
monks, 1,461 religious, and 332 seminarists. 
The pepulation, without including the Jews, 
amounted in 1821 to 146,000. 

NEW WORKS. 

Life and Adventures of Lady Anne, the 
Little Pedlar—Three Years’ Adventures of 
a Minor, in England, the West Indies, South 
Carolina, and Georgia; by W. Butterworth. 
—Memoirs of Francis Barnett, the Lefevre 
of “No Fiction.” 2 vols.—Orme’s Life of 
William Kiffin.—The Bridal of Armagnac, 
a Tragedy; by the Rev. T. Streatfield— 
Advice to Young Mothers, on the Physical 
Education of Children ; by a Grandmother. 
—The Geography and History of America 
and the West Indies, to 1822.—Vol. III. of 
the History of England during the middle 
ages; by Sharon Turner.—A_ Practical 
Treatise on the most frequent Diseases of 
the Mouth and Teeth; by T. G. Gerbaux, 
surgeon-dentist from Paris.—-Accredited 
Ghost Stories; collected and edited by J. 
M. Jarvis, esq.—Ringan Gilhaze, or the Co- 
venanters, 3 vols —The King of the Peak, 
a romance, 3 vols.—Adelaide, or the Intre- 
pid Daughter.—Points of Humour,illustrat- 
ed by George Cruikshank, 18 plates and 
wood-cuts, royal 8vo.—Isabel St. Albe, or 
Vice and Virtue, a novel; by Miss Crumpe. 
3 vols.— Martha, a Memorial of an only be- 
loved Sister ; by A. Read, 2. vols—Seven- 
ty-six ; by the Author of Logan. 3 vols.— 
Travels through Sweden, Norway,and Fin- 
mark, to the North Cape, in the Summer of 
1820; by A. D. Capell Brooke. 

Imaginary Conversations of Eminent 
Statesmen and Literary Men, ancient and 
modern, by W. S. Landor, esq. will speedily 
appear. 

A new novel will appear in the course of 
a few days, entitled Edward Neville, or the 
Memoirs of an Orphan, in three volumes. | 

The author of the “Farmer’s Boy” 's 
about to re-appear in a small work, entitled 
Hazlewood Hail, a drama, in three acts, '- 
terspersed with songs. ; 2 

Specimens of the Living Poets, with bio- 
graphical and critical prefaces, by Alaric A. 
Watts, will shortly be published in. three 
volumes. 








